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Brown eyes the lottery jackpot 

Early Budget will 
shake up welfare 


Colin Brown 
god Diane Coyle 


ri 


Gordon Brown, ihe Chancellor, is 
preparing 10 pul the squeeze on prof- 
its mini the National Lottery and give 
himself scope for some of* the most 
radical welfare reforms in 50 years. 

Mr Brown was taking time off at 
the Spurs match in north London 
yesterday with Alan Sugar, the club 
chairman and one of Lahour’s big 
business backers, but is preparing to 
match the radical zeal of the Gov- 
ernment’s first 10 days with a far- 
reaching Budget which could be 
brought forward lo 10 June. 


own's targets 


[■ Reduction in VAT on household i 
(fuel from 8 per cent to 5 per cent ! 
•M New council housing building i 
; programme funded by thej 
i phased release of £5bn in; 
(capital receipts. ; 

;■ £5 bn windfall profits tax on ) 
i privatised utilities } 

:■ A welfare to work scheme to i 
flake 250000 under-25s off the 
[dole. . . . 

;■ New taxes to deter quick 
profits on shares. 

■ A fundamental long-term 
[review of spending. 


: The cornerstone of the package 

> will be a £5bn windfall profits tax on 
the privatised utilities, possibly in- 
cluding BT to fulfil Labour's elec- 

, lion manifesto commitment lo get 

> 250,1100 under 25-year-olds off the 
dole and into jobs or training 
schemes. 

Cameloi will escape the windfall 
profits tax. but Mr Brown is expect- 
ed to seek negotiations with the com- 
1 •* pany to allow more of its£lm-a-week 
" profits to go towards good causes, 
v One senior source said; “There is a 
contract which we cannot break 
unilaterally. But we can make it 
worth their while." 

The writing will be put on the wall 
for Camelot this week in the Queen's 


Speech with a bfll to transfer the lot- 
tery to a non-profit-making opera- 
tor from 2001, when Caraelot’s 
contract runs oul 

There were clear signals yesterday 
that Mr Brown will go further than 
the welfare-to-work package 
promised during the general ejection 
by seeking to close the gap between 
nch and poor, possibly by malting 
progress towards his target of low- 
er rate of income tax of lOp in the 
pound. 

Peter Mandelson, Minister with- 
out portfolio, said the Budget would 
contain “the most significant welfare 
changes that we’ve seen in our coun- 
try for 50 years”. Any young person 
claiming benefit will face four op- 
tions: a £60 a week subsidy to an em- 
ployer. a top-up payment for taking 
up voluntary work or joining an en- 
vironmental task force, and full-time 
education or tr ainin g. 

An announcement that the Eu- 
ropean Commission will accept the 
VAT move despite its potential con- 
flict with EU rules is likely after to- 
day's meeting of finance ministers in 
Brussels. 

Tony Blair's reforming agenda 
will be stepped up today by Robin 
Cook, the Foreign Secretary, with a 
mission statement informing British 
diplomats overseas that Britain will 
play a more positive role in Europe, 
and give greater priority to human 
rights. It wfl] foreshadow moves to 
end the export of landmines. 

The Queen's speech will contain 
measures to incorporate the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights 
mto UK law. and a total ban on the 
private ownership of all handguns, 
including .22 guns, which were ex- 
pected to be exempt. 

The Chancellor is considering in- 
cluding changes to capital gains tax 
and corporation tax to encourage 
more long-term investment and 



Spin of the moment The Chancellor, Gordon Brown, signing autographs yesterday before Ws visit to White Hat Lane for the 'fottenham v Coventry match Photograph: Emma Boam 



sons, 

er rale of income tax for top rate 
earners. 

Options such as phasing out mort- 
gage interest relief would help keep 
file lid on consumer spending as peo- 


ple receive their £25bn building so- 
ciety share windfall this summer and 
autumn. 

Kenneth Clarke, the former 
Chancellor, accused the Chancellor 
of being in “a tearing hurry” with 
measures which threatened to slow 
down the economy. 

Mr Clarke, a Tory leadership con- 
tender, warned Mr Brown that “play- 


ing about with corporation taxation, 
taxation on investment, as he's 
proposing, is veiy dangerous indeed. 
He has already raised interest rates. 

“He looks as if he’s going to raise 
the tax burdens overall on corporate 
taxation, on savings and investment 
All that is going to have a marked 
effect on the economy which I think 
is unnecessary." 


Mr Brown said in an interview for 
the Ofoemr yesterday that ministers 
will not be able to change their de- 
partmental spending totals for two 
years. The BMA is seeking a meet- 
ing this week with Rank Dobson, the 
Health Secretary, to raise their con- 
cerns for health spending. 

Sources close to Stephen Dorrefl, 
the former Health Secretary, have 


told The Independent that the funds 
in the Treasury books are inadequate 
for the NHS, with a rise of only 0 3 
per cent in real terms for next year. 

Public sector pay is likety to be 
squeezed for a further two years. 

A likely early move is a reduction 
in the tax credit on Advanced Cor- 
poration Ha, as this credit means 
penson funds pressure companies to 


pay high dividends. Mr Brown will 
introduce a medium-term growth 
strategy alongside the Treasury's ex- 
isting medium-term financial strat- 
egy, stressing the Government’s 
commitment to high and sustainable 
employment and a higher long-term 
growth rate. 

Brown and Brussels, page 9 
Leading article, page 14 


Triads and China do Hong Kong deal 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 


The Chinese government has 
done a deal with triad criminal 
gangs to ensure the smooth han- 
dover of Hong Kong, a former 
senior Chinese official has 
revealed. , 

Won* Man-fong. a former 
deputy secretary-general of the 
New China News Agency 
(NCNA) in Hong Kong, China’s 
de facto embassy, told an aca- 
demic forum over the weekend 
that he had held meetings “to 
befriend" triad leaders before 
the signing of the 1994 agree- 
ment with Britain for the trans- 


fer of sovereignty. He is quot- 
ed as saying: “I told them that 
what the administration want- 
ed was a peaceful return and 
that they could not attempt to 
do anything to upset Hong 
Kong’s prosperity and stability." 

hr return China pledged to 
turn a blind eye to triad activi- 
ties, which indnefe drag running, 
loan sharking, protection rack- 
ets and running prostitution 
rings- Mr Wong did not say so. 
but it is reliably understood that 
during lus long period as a 
Xinhua official from 1949 to 
1992 he became the main link 
man between the Chinese gov- 
ernment and the triads, hold- 


ing regular meetings with triad 
leaders in the border town of 
Shenzhen. 

MrWon^scxmmientsprovide 
the first real confinnation of the 
reasons behind some extraor- 
dinary comments by Chinese 
leaders in recent years. In 1984* 
the paramount leader, Deng 
Xiaqaing, said - referring to tri- 
ads, “there are many good guys 
among them.” China’s security 
minister described the triads as 
containing “patriotic elements” 
and said they helped provide 
protection for the overseas vis- 
it of a senior Chinese leader. 

Mr Wong, one of the few for- 
mer senior Chinese officials in 


Hong Kong to speak in public 
about his past activities, was 
poised to publish a fell account 
of China's links with the triads 
in 1994, but was thwarted after 
pressure was brought to bear by 
Chin ese officials who got wind 
oflusplansl 

One major problem for Chi- 
na was to secure the support of 
the powerful Sun Yee On gang 
which had been close to anti- 
communist Thrsvan. However, 
m late 1984, Xn Jiatun, the head 
of the NCNA, acting on Mr 
Wong's advice, invited the so- 
called “dragon heads" or boss- 
es of the Sim Yee On to meet- 
ings at which something akin to 


a peace pact was signed. The 
other two big gangs, the 14K 
and Wo On Lok (better-known 
as Sbui Fong) triads were more 
co-operative from the start, ap- 
preciating the benefits of asso- 
ciation with China in return for 
non-interference from Peking. 

Mr Wong did not say so, but 
the current outbreak of triad 
warfare in the neighbouring 
colony of Macau, is precisely the 
sort of thing which China was 
keen to avoid in Hong Kong. 
Ironically, political relations 
with Macau's Portuguese rulers 
have been far better than with 
Hong Kong's British rulers, but 
the handover of power in Macau 


is bemg seriously undermined by 
a series of triad-linked assassi- 
nations in broad daylight 

“7 made the point of warning 
them [the triad leaders] that the 
Communist Party was not 
someone they wanted to mess 
with," said Mr Wong. 

About 30.000 triad members 
are said to be operating in 
Hong Kong. The triads origi- 
nated as patriotic anti-Manchu 
societies opposed to the rule 
over China ty the Manchurian 
Qing dynasty in the 18th century. 

The triads, known in Chinese, 
as “black societies", quickly 
degenerated into criminality. 

Quiet hero, page 11 
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should write more.’ Discuss 



Judtth Judd 

Education Editor 


The art of history essay- writing 
is in decline and government ex- 
amination advisers are trying to 
revive iL Experts say teaching 
method, winch often require 
pupils to produce no more than 
a few words or a paragraph at 
a time are rhreatwnmg the tra- 
ditional essay. 

Changes in exams for 16- 
year-olds, with the ending cif O- 
le vels a rid the i ntrod u ction of the. 
GCSE, have also played down 
ihe assay's importance. The 
S&ool Conicnlnm and Assess- 
mentAuthority has just produced 
a booklet with tips for teachers 
of 11- to 14-year-olds on bow to 
instruct pupils in die art of “ex- 
tended writing" in -history. 


Nick fete, the authority’s 
chief executive, said: “We feel 
there has beat a drift away 
from extended writing in histo- 
ry, particularly in terms of the 
GCSE exam... In the old O-lev^ 
el history exam candidates had 
to wriie five essays in two and a 
half hours. When GCSE came 
in there was a feeling that peo- 
ple should be doing other ttungs 
m history besdes writing essays." 

From next year, new rules for 
GCSE history will make it clear 
that all candidates have to an- 
swer at least one essay-type 
question. The booHetsuggests 
. ways in which pupils of all abil- 
ities in the first years of sec- 
ondary school can be taught to 
produce essays and narrative 
writing by sorting, selecting and 
arranging their maieriaL 


It offers menus of “sentence 
starters” and contents for pupils 
to choose from and suggests 
they arrange cards which each 
contain a point to be included in 
an essay on why the Normans 
won the battle of Hastings. 

Dr 'fete said that expectations 
of what lower ability pupils 
could do were too modest. 
When the authority circulated 
examples of extended writing, 
some teachers had reacted with 
hostility, arguing that the work 
was too difficult lor the less able. 

Chris Husbands of Warwick 
University's Institute of Edu- 
cation, one of the consul tants 
for the booklet, said it was not 
jlfit mm chang es which had led 
to problems over extended writ- 
ing. “The vast majority of writ- 
ing that kids get asked to do in 


school is pretty low level. It asks 
them to make short-term deci- 
sions and then write one-word 
or short sentence answers." 

. In the Seventies, he said, 
teachers had reacted against the 
tradition of dictating pages of 
notes by producing tbeir own 
worksheets. “What was lost in 
the process was the Sense of 
putting history back together." 

Christine Counsefl, chair of the 
Historical Association’s sec- 
ondary education committee, 
on whose work the booklet is 
based, said frriiowed bow history 
could be used to improve liter- 
acy and dunking skills. History 
was one of the few subjects 
which still demanded extended 
anatyasand discuss on. She sai± 
“For good reasons, teachers 

have sometimes swung too far to- 





wards making writing accessible.” 

Exam officials point out that 
the essay continues to play an im- 
portant part in English courses. 
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Finally, you can expect 
superb sound 
wherever you are. 

The Bose*" Acoustic Wal'd* music system, 
the only thing that's limited is its availability. 

1 F 1 



Crcds! ami sized remote control 
mata a eerr lo enjoy ht-fi sound. 


Bose introduces an easier more convenient way to enjoy superb 
sound. Small and light, die Acoustic Wave' music system is a 
complete sound system. With two equalizers, three amplifiers, 
three speakers, an AM/FM stereo tuner, CD player and a credit 
card-sized remote control. Bose's patented Acoustic Waveguide" 
speaker technology delivers big, rich, lifelike sound. There are 
no cables to connect. No dials to adjust. Just plug it in and start 
enjoying it- Not found in any shops, this system is available 
only direct from Bose. For a free information pack, simply call 
freephone or send/fax the coupon below. Or to try it in your 
home for 14 days, satisfaction guaranteed, call: 

0800 022 044 

When calling, please quote the reference number in tbe coupon bdow 


Yes, Bose, it sounds good co me. 

Please send me more information a bora die Acoustic Wave" music system 
and tbe 14-day. satisfaction-guaranteed audmon. 
ft dL- 5307 


Name 


TeL 


. MrJMrsJMs. 

day 

eve 


Address . 


.Postcode 


Please rcrum in an envelope kk Bose, 
Freepost TK 1020, Twickenham, Middlesex 
TW2 SUN. No stamp necessary. 

Or fax lo : 0181 410 8411. 
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Aborigine claims ancestor’s 
head from British grave 

An Aboriginal leader is oaveflfeg^j g^tam to ask for the return 
of the head of one of h is ancestor which is buried in a Liverpool 
cemeterv. 


Jack Straw, the Home 
to allow the head of 
leader, to be exhumed. 
Eyerton Cemetery was not 
buried in the same grave have 


v 




Ken Colbung is hopi _ 

Secretary, after the Home 
Yagan. an early 19th-century 
The licence to disinter the a 
granted because relatives of 
not given their consent 

Yagan, who led Aborigine resistance to settlers in the Swan 
River district near Perth was shot dead in 1833 and his head taken 
to England later that year. It was presented to the Liverpool Royal 
institution and in 1894 was lent to Liverpool City Museum. In 
1964, the museum's keeper of ethnology recommended that the 
head, along with other remains, should be destroyed as they were 
decomposing and thus made "disagreeable room mates”. However, 
the remains were buried, and, in 1968, the bodies of stillborn 
children were buried above them. 

Seat fault caused pilot’s death 

A pilot died because his seat suddenly shot backwards as he tried 
to land his light aircraft, a report has revealed. 

David Dawson, 42, of Bere Regis, Dorset, died instantly from 
head and neck injuries when his Cessna 172 struck a hillside at 
Compton Abbas airfield near Shaftesbury, Dorset, on 21 
November last year. A report by the Air Accidents Investigation 
Branch of the Department ofO Transport says the aircraft was flown 
from Bournemouth International Airport before attempting to 
landing at Compton Abbas just before 2pm. According to the 
report: "... the pilot's seat uad moved rearwards during the landing 
roll," leading to loss of controL The report made four safety 
recommendations to prevent a similar accident. 

Outrage over Sinn Fein MPs’ office 

Sinn Fein leaders should be 
required to take the Oath of 
allegiance to the Queen before 
being allowed to open an office 
at Westminster, David Trimble, 
the Ulster Unionist leader, said 
yesterday. Mr Trimble said he 
will be protesting to the 
Commons authorities about the 
allocation of an office to Sinn 
Fein at the Palace of 
Westminster following the 
election of Gerry Adams and 
Martin McGuinness (left) as 
MPs. 

The two Sinn Fein leaders are ready to use the House facilities, 
including an office to be opened by Siobhan OHanlan, an alleged 
IRA supporter, but they are not going to take their seats, or the 
Oath. Lord Tebbit, whose wife was paralysed in the Grand Hotel 
bombing in Brighton, said Mo Mowlam, the Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, should make it dear they were allowing no 
concessions to terrorists. Colin Brawn 

Tea break costs workers their jobs 

Union leaders meet employers this week in a bid to win back the 
jobs of 50 workers sacked after they took a tea break. 

Steel erectors working on the £50m Avonmouth Bridge widening 
scheme on the M5 near Bristol got their marching orders after 
claiming they were entitled to down tools for 10 minutes. But the 
London-based building firm Kvaemer said the steelmen were in 
breach of their contracts. The two sides are due to meet with the 
National Joint Council, which represents the construction industry, 
on Wednesday. Kvaemer said the m$i took too long to walk from 
the bridge to their brew-up. Steel erectors have been bussed down 
from Scotland to take over the sacked men’s £6.40-an-hour jobs. 

Asylum-seekers on hunger strike 

Asylum-seekers being held at Winson Green Prison in Birmingham 
are refusing food in protest at conditions, the Prison Service has 
confomed. The action began on Wednesday night and is now 
officially recognised as a hunger strike because 72 hours have 
passed. Ten men - refusing toed but accepting fluids - are said to be 
angry at being kept in a jail while their applications for refugee 
status are considered by the Home Office. But the Prison Service 
denies the men are being locked up for most of the day and denied 
access to bathing, education and leisure facilities. “We are satisfied 
the conditions at the jail are acceptable,” a spokesman said. 

Pensioners’ plea over sex line bill 

British Telecom has slashed a couple's telephone bill after they 
complained about more than £75 of calls to international sex lines 
which they did not make. Sidney and Joan Durham, who are 
pensioners, were shocked to receive an itemised bill for £82, mostly 
made up of sexiioe calls. But BT confirmed yesterday it had 
accepted the challenge of the couple from Hartlepool - and 
reduced their bill to just £5.10p. They are believed to have ended 
up with the calls on their bill after someone hacked into their line 
to avoid having to pay. 
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I t would tie a unique chance to show foe Spice 
Gfris as.tfTay bawb.nevefr been seep before, film pro- 
ducer U ri Fructitmann said yesterday, 

..Given the blanket coverage awanied Britain's five- 
woman pop sensation, it may be hard to imagine what 
more we can fearh. , . 

But announcing Spice - the Movie, Mr Fruchtmann 
promised ah opportunity to see behind the scenes dur- 
ing one hecflc' woek in the lives of the UK’s most fa- 
mous girl band. .. . . 

v ' • Richard E. Giant, star of WHftna// & / and The Play- 
er, is to play their neurotic manager in the film, which 
wHI be released in time for Christmas to coincide with 
toe girts' second album - and maximise its commer- 
cial impact. 

. PolyGram Rrned Entertainment, which is making 
the film, said it would “capture all the crazy situations 
and wacky people behind the scenes. The film will be 
full of music, energy and, most of ail, ail five of the 
gorgeous and very independent women." 

Every ounce of that wacky independence was on 
display yesterday,' as the project was announced at 
the Cannes film festival. 

Although initially told to be quiet by a PolyGram 


spokesman before the conference began, they then 
let rip by ordering the 250 journalists present to per- 
form a Mexican wave and ridiculing members of the 
press who asked questions. 

Gert said she was “proud to be part ofthe Brit pack” 
and admitted the film would “take the mickey" out of 
the Spice Girls. “It is a parody of ourselves ... His also 
a celebration of London in the Nineties and you'll see 
what the Spice Girls are really like arid what we real- 
ly say.” she said. . • v . 

■ “'it is about bur inner and outer struggles and we 
are dedicatihg it to our fans. Whetheryou Gke the Spice 
Girls or not. It will be very entertaining.”. . 

She said she hoped she would get to "hay© a good 
snog” with Hollywood heartthrob Brad Pitt, although 
there was no indication he was on the cast list. 

Despite number one hits in 32 countries, the Spice 
Girts were not, however, on die list of those invited.to 
lunch with Jacques Chirac, the first sftfingRench pres- 
ident to visit the 50-year-old festival. 

Those who were invited included Isabelle Adjani, 
the actress who is heading the festival jury, and di- 
rectors Robert Altman, Francis Ford Coppola, Bernar- 
do Bertolucci and David Lynch. Louise Jury 


Victory jam strikes note of embarrassment 


Three leading German politicians 
accepted a bogus “invitation" to a 
musical victory party for the new 
Prime Minister, Tony Blair, that was 
to take place in London, a German 
satirical magazine reported yester- 
day. 

The Frankfurt-based Titanic 
magazine said Oskar Lafontaine, 
chairman of the Social Democrats 
(SPD), along with SPD leaders 
Gerhard Schroeder and Rudolf 
Scharping, agreed by telephone to 
attend the non-existent party. 

A Titanic reporter, Martin Son- 
nebom, speaking English, posed 
as "Mr. Burlington, head of the cel- 
ebration committee of the Labour 
Party", the magazine said. 

"Ail three said they would be de- 
lighted to attend." Titanic said. The 
SPD even put out a press release 
fast week saying Mr Lafontaine 
(right) would attend the party, but 


this statement was withdrawn a 
day later. 

The magazine said all three were 
asked to bring an instrument in order 
to take part in “a victory jam ses- 
sion" with Mr Blair, who would play 
an electric guitar, and the US Presi- 
dent, Bill Clinton, who they were told 
would bring his saxophone. 

"1 can't play anything." Schroed- 
er told the magazine. “I can't even 
sing." But he added: "i will come 
gladly, very gladly. I like you guys.” 

Mr Schroeder, premier of the 
State of Lower Saxony, Is a top 
candidate to challenge Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl In next year's general 
elections. 

Mr Scharping, whom Mr Kohl 
defeated in 1994. said he would 
bring a percussion instrument to 
play. But he insisted that he be al- 
lowed to play in the front row, 
next to Mr Blair Reuters 




HEALTH . 

Children as young as 11 
wony about their weight 

SfSto 4.00oSSVdW« ee n 11 and 
16 found that one in four said they womed about bemg_^ 

same ^portion *id they were concerned j 

° f Mdl oversight - 
percenL Cbfldrenwho described 
thefr^mflies as poor worried more about their ffiMe 

who said their families were rich - 41 per cent, “rnpared ^ 1 3 “ 

to mark Nui^es Day today, the birthday of Florence MfJfjWjkj---' 
Christine Hancock, the RCN general secretary, said: ft is all to 
easy to forget what it feels like to be young and mgeure. 


ROADS 

Motorists plagued by rubbish 

Rubbish is proving a curse for motorists, as Britain's roads are 
dogged np with more than 2 million pieces of junk at any one time, 

* broken car parts and 240,000 dead 

animals , according to tbe study, carried out for Autoglass. 11 k 
company got 500 drivers to keep a “roadwatdT diary for a week, 
covering a sixth of Britain’s road network. 

y^ph driver saw an average of 26 pieces of rubbish. For the 
country as a whole, this adds op to 768,000 pieces of general 
rubbish, 576,000 cans and cigarette boxes, 480,000 items of road 
debris, such as loose tarmac and gravel, 312,000 pieces of car 
debris, like tyres and exhausts, and 240,000 dead animals. 

More thaw half the drivers (54 per cent) said they were forced to 
swerve to avoid objects and Hearty three quarters (72 per amt) 
complained there was more rubbish on the roads now than five 
years ago. •• • 

SOCIETY 

Aicopop lure for under-age drinkers 

The number of under-age teenagers drinking alcohol regularly has 
grown bv 15 per cent over the last 10 years - and a significant 1 
proportion cite the controversial “afcopops” as their introduction 
to alcohoL according to a new survey. 

In 1996, 65 per cent of boys and 54 per cent of girls between 15 
and 16 reported drinking on a 
weekly basis, compared with 
49 and 38 per cent a decade 
earlier. In one Liverpool 
hospital last year, 200 children 
were admitted with alcohol 
overdoses, according to the 
Channel 4 programme Health 
Alert, to be shown at 8pm on 
Thursday. 

Similarly, the numbers of 
children who reported having 
i drunk on four or more 


been i 

occasions has risen over the 
last 10 years from 38 to 53 per 
cent for boys and 24 to 43 per 
cent for gills.. 

Glenda Cooper 

WORK 

Firms count cost of stress 

Companies are wasting time and money because their executives 
are having their energy sapped by office politics and increased 
pressures, a survey has found. A study of 100 senior and middle 
managers highlighted growing levels of stress, worsened by long 
hours, infrequent breaks and insomnia. 

TWo- thirds of those questioned by the Quindo Centre for stress 
management admitted to suffering stress-related problems at 
work, including bullying and office politics. Senior managers were 
failing to see the danger signs for stress levels among employees. 

“It is an established fact that 90 per cent of absenteeism is 
stress-related, with millions of pounds lost to UK companies as a 
result 

“Companies don’t have time or money to waste on office politics 
and the stress it spawns - this wastage needs to be tackled urgently 
if business targets are to be met,” said Quindo Centre spokesman, 
Mahal Tierney. 

Half the managers surveyed said they took more days off sick 
last year than in 1995. 
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Oskar Lafontaine: One In the eye 


NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 41-2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1996 
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Once again, its a landslide for Dell. At just £1.049 (£1.261.95 inc. delivery & VAT), the 
Dell Dimension™ XP$ M166s is one of the mosr attractive routes to power ever - with its 
Pentium* fas * Pentium* Processor with MMX™ technology 166MHz. And since this high-spec machine 
comes pre-loaded with Microsoft® Office 97 (SBE). it wins the business vote. So how can 
Dell offer a deal so much better than the opposition? 

It helps to be rhe worlds largest direct PC manaufacturerr 

But even we can t hold this price forever. Call us now on TALK DIRECT TO THE NUMBER ONE. 
01344 724601. Because you've never had it so good, -wik 01344 734001 

Between 8am and 8pm weekdays, 10am to 4pm Sat 
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DELL DIMENSION"" XPS M166s 

•INTEL PENTIUM^ PROCESSOR WITH MMX’ TECHNOLOGY 166MHz 
•16MB SDRAM 
•512Kb CACHE 
•2GB BDE HARD DRIVE 
•STB P0WERGRAPH 64 30 m PCI GRAPHICS CARO 
WITH 2Mb VIDEO MEMORY 

• 1 S’ COLOUR SVGA MONITOR 1 13.75'VIEWASLE AREA) 

• TWELVE SPEED CD-ROM DRIVE 

• MID-SIZED DESKTOP CHASSIS 

•INTEGRATED 16-BIT SOUND (SPEAKERS OPTIONAL! 

•WINDOWS 95 & MICROSOFT* OFFICE 97 
SMALL BUSINESS EDITION 
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Water 
company 

to offer 

free pipe 
repairs 


news 


*’> 


Nicholas Schoon 
Environment Correspondent 

Britain's biggest water corona- 
nyis to offer to repair leaks in 
its customers’ supply pipes free 
of charge m an attempt to fore- 
Man criticism ol the hi«h leak- 

aS u" : e L ' s from i,s mains. 

with the new government ex- 
pected to hold a drought summit 
next week. Thames Waiter wants 
to be seen to be lairing the issue 
of water wastage seriously. 

In the latest set of official 
leakage figures from the in- 
dustry regulator. Ofwal, 
Thames was stated to lose 38 


The dry years 


Summer 1995: Yorkshire Wa- 
ter spent £47m trucking in 
water as almost one-third erf 
supplies leaked from pipes. 
March 1996: Inquiry told 
Yorkshire Water suggested 
* Bradford be evacuated if 
Reservoirs ran dry. 

June 1996: Row after York- 
shire Water's earnings leapt 
from £l42m to £162J2m. 

Jiiy 1996: Thames Water 
heads leaks league, losing 333 
fitres for every household. 

July 1996: Government took 
tegal action against South 
Wtest Water as suppfies 
claimed unfit for consumption. 
February 1997: Water com- 
panies warned suppfies were 
about to reach crisis point af- 
ter driest waiter for 230 years. 
April 1997: Tankers on stand- 
by outside Chace Community 
School, north London, where 
1,200 pupils were sent home 
after water dried up; 


per cent of the treated water it 
puls into the mains - a higher 
proportion than any other com- 
pany. It blames that mainly on 
London clay, the shrinkage of 
which during dry spells causes 
fractures. 

Two-thirds of the leakage 
comes from its own network of 
ifc pipes but the remainder is es- 
- timated to be lost on the cus- 
tomer’s side, which begins as 
soon as the supply pipe leaves 
the street and crosses the out- 
side boundary of a property. 

Thames, serving more than 7 
million people in and outside 
London, insists that it is doing 
everything it can to cut mains 


leakage and is making progress. 
But so far it has not joined the 
growing number of companies 
who offer to repair leaking sup- 
ply pipes free of charge - al- 
though several will only do this 
if the customer has a water me- 
ter fitted at the same time. 

Within three weeks, howev- 
er. Thames will announce that 
it will repair any leakage in sup- 
ply pipes, meter or no meter. 
But it wflj not offer to repair 
dripping taps or overflowing cis- 
terns, things which, during the 
election campaign. Labour said 
it would insist on companies do- 
ing if it came to power. 

The likeliest date for the 
Government’s drought summit 
is 21 May, and it is expected to 
last half a day. Water compa- 
nies, the indukry’s two regula- 
tors, consumer and 
environmental groups are being 
asked to attend, as well as the 
press. John Prescott, Secretaiy 
of State for the Environment, 
will open the proceedings and 
Environment minister Michael 
Meacher will wrap them up. 

There are fears that, under 
the gaze of the media, the 
event itself will be little more 
than a talking shop and public- 
relations exercise with all the 
participants merely repeating 
their existing lines on dealing 
with the drought. 

The last government was re- 
luctant to intervene as water 
shortages deepened. leaving 
matters to the two regulators - 
Ofwat and the Environment 
Agency. The new set of minis- 
ters want to intervene more, but 
in the absence of any fresh leg- 
islation, it will be a matter of 
leaning on the companies and 
the regulators. 

The election itself seems, at 
least superficially, to have bro- 
ken the drought. Ever since 1 
May, there has been abundant 
rainfall; with only one-third of 
the month having expired, more 
than half of May’s average rain- 
fall has already fallen m Eng- 
land and Whies, and more is 
forecast But while the has put 
back the threat of hosepipe 
bans by several weeks, much of 
the south and east of England 
is still in drought after two dry 
years and an exceptionally dry 
start to this year. 
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Stage presence: The g/reat Italian tenor Luciano Pavarotti walking on to the stage of the Royal Opera House in London yesterday for his first recital there In 18 years. The sell-out 
performance, which ended in a string of encores, was his last appearance at Covent Garden before the theatre doses in July for redevelopment Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


Child labour shame for leisure industry 


Louise Jury 


Nearly all the premier division 
football clubs sell sports goods 
to fans which have been made 
by child labour in India, ac- 
cording to a report published to- 
day. 

The charity Christian Aid, 
waking with investigators in In- 
dia. found children as young as 
seven routinely stitching foot- 
balls for export to Britain. They 
also found 10-year-old boys in 
small workshops manufacturing 
items such as boxing and crick- 
et gloves. 

Clare Short, Secretary of 
State for International Devel- 
opment, said the report, A 
Sporting Chance , made “dis- 
turbing reading". 

She immediately promised to 
strengthen the Government’s 
support for the International 
Labour Organisation's pro- 
gramme on eliminating child 
labour and to support the efforts 
of British business to promote 
ethical standards in commerce. 

Martin Cottingham, the re- 
port’s author, said what was 
needed was r improved adult 
pay and conditions so that child 


labour can be phased out, as has 
already begun to happen in 
Pakistan. 

He said a consumer boycott 
or switching suppliers was not 
the answer. “Lost business 
could mean lost jobs for adults 
and could drive vulnerable chil- 
dren into more dangerous and 
degrading work.” 

He asked major companies 
like Mitre, Umbro and Adidas 
to use their money and muscle 
to persuade existing suppliers to 
implement basic minimum 
labour standards. 

Many have already commit- 
ted themselves to phasing out 
child labour, but Christian Aid 
wants tougher action sooner. 

Researchers visited 13 fac- 
tories and small workshops, 
two tanneries and more than 30 
other places where footballs 
were being stitched. 

Despite frequent denials that 
child labour existed, they found 
widespread evidence of children 
working, often in hazardous 
conditions. 

Upala Banerjee, one of the 
researchers, said: “It was very 
shocking. We could see children 
sitting in hunched positions 


working in dimly lit rooms or 
tanneries where the whole at- 
mosphere was polluted. 

“We even saw a lot of rugby 
balls being stitched. The irony 
is that in India we don’t play rug- 
by" 

One 1 1-year-old girl, Sonia, 
was found making a Manches- 
ter United football bearing a 
picture of Erie Cantona for an 
average wage of 24 pence a day. 

The report said: “If these 
products were counterfeits they 
were very good ones - identi- 


cal in every detail to those that 
sell in the dub’s official souvenir 
shop for £9.99” 

F amili es in her village work 
mainly for Mayor and Co, India's 
biggest sports-goods exporter, 
and a key supplier for Mitre. 
Britain’s leading football mak- 
er and official supplier to all pre- 
miership dubs except Chelsea 
and Manchester United. 

A 12-year-old boy, Pintu, 
was said to have worked for two 
years as unpaid assistant to 
help his father tan the leather 


used for a variety of sporting 
goods. Between them they 
worked 17 hours a day for an ef- 
fective pay rate of 8p an hour. 

The report said that the 
leather was supplied to some of 
India's biggest manufacturers, 
inducting FC Sondhi who man- 
ufacture cricket balls for Alfred 
Reader- the official suppl&rfor 
England test matches. < 
Britain is the single biggest 
export market for India's 
sports-goods industry. 

A Mitre spokeswoman said 


they disputed some details but 
welcomed the report for its 
“balanced approach". They 
were happy to work with Chris- 
tian Aid and other bodies, in- 
cluding a new committee in 
India, to tackle the problem. 

A Manchester United 
spokeswoman said: “At the mo- 
ment, we haven’t got a state- 
ment to make.” But Christian 
Aid said the dub had made 
checks and obtained an under- 
taking from its supplier that 
child labour was not being used. 


Calendar filling fast as card 
firms tap new vein of cash 


Glenda Cooper 

Consumer Affairs Correspondent 

It’s 12 Mav - does that ring a 
bell? It doesn't? How could you 
forget that today is Happy 
Nurses’ Day? 

Father’s Days weren t enou^ 
there is now a proliferation of 
greetings cards for almost any 
dav of the year to show appre- 
dation for those arowto)™- 
or to induce guilt if you fong- 
There are now greew^ au* 
for around 21 special da^offfie 
year, encompassing sambda^l 
and religious festivals as well as 

the more unusual- ^ 

Today is Nurses Day - so 
r-hnsen because it is the birth- 
dav of Florence Nightin^lMK 
nioneer of modern nursing. 
While the Royal Collegeof 
Nursing is putting outsurv^s 
to gauge reaction to the idea, 
Simon Cards have as many as 
six different design of cards to 

mark the occasion 

A snokeswaman for the RON 
saicL^WeVe encouraged the 
g^es’ Day cards and we wel-. 
SSflhcfactthatUBgemjg 
an d bigger across the 
wldd It should be a huge «!- 
Oration of the work of muses, 
a chance jo recognise and val- 

“jSondon, purchasing di- 

is 000 this year - small beer, 
Sons like Valentine s Day 



Marie of appreciation: One of the selection of cants 
available to celebrate the recently introduced Nurses’ Day 


when sales are in the . millions. 
“People think a lot of muses, 
they do so much for so little and 
this is a way of saying thank 
you,” said Mr Condon. “I think 
it’s a combination of families 
who have got people with nam- 
es in and those who have been 


in hospital who want to say 
thank you to ifcose who have 
looked after them.” 

like Noises* Day, roast of the 
ideas for new cards originate 
from America- although Age 
Concern has trademarked 
Grandparents’ Day which foils 


on 27 September this year. “We 
did it to raise awareness that 
grandparents are important 
members of society,” said a 
spokeswoman for the charity. 

“We trademarked it so that 
we could get donations from the 
cards sold, although that hasn’t 
worked so well in the last cou- 
ple of years." 

Religious festivals such as the 
Jewish Hanukkab and Passover, 
the Muslim Eid-al-Fitir (end of 
Ramadan) and Eid-al-Addha [to 
celebrate Haj - a festival that 
takes place in Mecca) - and the 
Hindu Diwali [festival of tights) 
have been taken up by main- 
stream card companies. 

Other recent innovations in- 
dude patron saints’ day cards - 
for St Andrew, St Patrick, St 
George and St David. “St 
George’s Day has come on in 
leaps and bounds,” said Mr 
Condon. “This is the third year 
and we have had lots of corre- 
spondence thanking us for in- 
troducing it.” 

For the consummate crawler. 
Bosses’ Day has been a godsend. 
Last year saw 1,500 fawning em- 
ployees buying cards for then- 
employers- although Mr Con- 
don sard that the favoured tone 
appeared to be “mickey taking 
and joshing” rather than serious. 
■ Almost half of Britain's ca- 
sualty nurses have been as- 
saulted at work and almost all 
of them, 96%, have suffered 
verbal abuse. The study by ICM 
for the BBC’s Here and Now 
programme and Nursing Times 
also showed that one in three 
of 500 nurses interviewed feh 
unsafe at work and most be- 
lieved not enough was being 
done to protect them. 



Up to 7 \ hours of free calls every month, for 3 months. 

•A 8T Freefone number can attract trifee times as many customers. And if you 
apply for one by July 21st (for comection by August 31 st) BT wi give your business 
tip to 7'fg hours of Freefone calls, free. Every month for three months*. So calls are 
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smear 



Jeremy Latirance 

Health Editor 


A cervical smear test sold to 
women with the claim that h is 
miK-e accurate than that used by 
the National Health Service 
has been criticised by doctors 
and NHS managers who say it 
is undermining the national 
screening service. 

The computerised test called 
PapneL is being marketed in 
Britain and across Europe by its 
United States manufacturer 
Ncuromedical Systems which 
says its greater accuracy brings 
‘•peace of mind”. In the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, women are being 
asked to pay a £100 registration 
fee and £45 for each test and 
GPs are being offered a £10 fee 
for each smear they take. 

Sates teams are canvassing 
women in senior company posi- 
tions offering them the test and 
signing up GPs prepared to pro- 
vide ifin Scotland, Nottingham. 
Birmingham, Bournemouth. 
Hampshire. Avon and Bromley, 
south London. Women are re- 
minded that the NHS test is 
sometimes inaccurate, although 
direct reference to recent screen- 
ing blunders involving the recall 
of thousands of women is offi- 
cially discouraged More than 


1,000 of the tests are being sold 
each month, the company claims. 

In addition to the normal 
manual check of the smear for 
abnormal cells, the test involves 
a computerised screening done 
by a laboratory in Amsterdam. 

Women arc being recruited 
for the test by a marketing com- 
pany set up to promote it called 
the Independent Women’s Pro- 
tection Association. GPs are 
being approached by a separate 
company called Cytotest. 

In Bromley, the health au- 
thority is warning all GP prac- 
tices in the area that women 
should aot use the test as a re- 
placement for the NHS service. 
Dr Angela Bhan, deputy di- 
rector of public health, said: “I 
have had calls from GPs who 
were unhappy about calling in 
women for smears (bat were 
outside the NHS and they did 
not fed comfortable about 
charging for them. I was con- 
cerned that women would see 
it as an alternative to the NHS 
test Any screening programme 
has to be a national programme 
and it could undermine that” 

Julietta Patrick, national co- 
ordinator of the NHS cervical 
screening programme, said she 
was aot against automated 
screening if it could be proved to 


be of benefit “What I am un- 
comfortable with is the way it is 
being marketed. It will totally up- 
set our programme because we 
will lore continuity' of screening.'' 

She said cases of invasive can- 
cer bad fallen from 16 per 
100JKX) smears to 112 in the last 
decade, beating the target set 
under the Health of the Nation 
strategy of UL8 by 2000. She was 
worried that the new test could 
pick up extra transient abnor- 
malities, causing anxiety. 

The Fajpnel test is claimed to 
provide 30 per cent greater sen- 
sitivity in picking up abnormal 
cells than traditional examina- 
tion by microscope. 

Wayne Taylor, UK manager 
of Neuromedical Systems, said: 
“We are very supportive of the 
NHS screening programme and 
we are not dying to undermine, 
it. But governments cannot af- 
ford to offer this test. W: feel 
women should have the choice 
of whether to have the NIC test 
alone or the NHS test plus Pap- 
aet. It is a seatbelt and airbag 
sceaario. We are trying not to 
market it aggr esavely but we ob- 
viously have to justify ourselves 
to our shareholders. For the 
price of a hair-do or a pair of 
shoes women can have peace 
of mind.'’ 


Crime crackdown to make streets safer 



Soft target: French students in Brighton where Operation Chaffinch has reduced the number of ‘incidents’ by 40 per cent Photograph: Andrew Hasson 
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• SangU is drily nine but already he t^Jks&bout 
his childhood in the past tense. It ended the day he 
started work, at just eight years old. Since then, he 
will tell you, life is a slog every day of the week. 
The seven mile walk to find a good patch, the nine 
hours kneeling in the dust mending shoes, the 
miserable 30p or so earned. 

There is no play. The word doesn’t enter his 
vocabulary. And no education, unless you include 
the kind you get on the streets, like how to look 
after yourself when a customer gets rough. 

Why does he do it? Because his parents are 
so poor that they need, realty need, his 30p a day 
to help pay for food and clothes. 

If Sangli were the only child in the world working 
his childhood away it would be one too many. As it 
is he Is one of some 55 million in India alone. 
Christian Aid works to combat child labour by 
campaigning for decent adult wages and improving 
families’ Jiving standards so that parents can afford 
to take their kids off the street 

So please give ail you can to help us in Christian 
Ad WOek. Call us with a donation right now. You’ll 
be giving children a chance to be children. 


I enclose a cheque/PO made payable to Christian Ad for: £250*D £200D £100D E50D £25D CIOD Other £ 

Or please debit my card. (Mastercard/ Visa/ Switch /Other specify) Card No. Ill) 1 I I I I I 1 _L.X 1 _i i I * 
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Resorts to protect 
their foreign assets 


Michael Streeter 


As seaside resorts brace them- 
selves for the annual influx of 
hundreds of thousands of for- 
eign students , police and local 
authorities are finalising plans 
to stop the visitors being vic- 
timised by locals . 

“Student, bashing" has be- 
come a popular-pastime for a 
small minority or youths, who 
prey oq youngsters often unable 
to speak much English and 
who are unlikely to stay as po- 
tential witnesses in any court 
cases - even if they report the 
crime. 

But with the growing lan- 
guage-school business worth 
tens of millions of pounds to lo- 
cal economies, a string of ini- 
tiatives has been developed 
among south coast towns des- 
perate to ensure that foreign 
students are not deterred by fear 
of violence or theft. 

In Southampton, where two 
local gangs had been picking on 
students, a scheme called Stu- 
dent Watch has helped to re- 
duce dramatically the number 
of incidents. 

The programme, involving 
bus companies, retailers, the lo- 
cal council, language schools 
and police, includes establish- 
ing “safe havens’* for students 
who may fear attack. These 
havens are local shops which put 
up stickers showing they are pre- 
pared to help students in trou- 
ble. The police are also 
arranging extra patrols at night 
at potential flashpoints. They es- 
timate that the number of inci- 


dents has halved since the 
scheme was launched last year. 

Student Whtch chairperson 
Patricia Thompson said: “It is 
a problem escalating through- 
out Europe, and Southampton 
is no worse than anywhere else 
in the South Coast - probably 
better. Bui it was something that 
needed to be addressed and it 
was." - 

In Brighton, which attracts 
about 30.000 foreign students a 
year. Operation Chaffinch is 
credited with cutting the num- 
ber of incidents by around 40 
per cent A police spokes- 
woman said: “A lot of the sru- 
dents are quite young, and in 
groups and very apparent. 
Some of the local youths were 
targeting them because they bad 
ready money and are less like- 
ly to report the crime.” 

After last year's joint launch 
with the local authority -build- 
ing on existing schemes - de- 
tectives visit language schools 
and students to brief them on 
likely pitfalls. Students and 
their host families are encour- 
aged to report all incidents so 
police can establish patterns, 
new multi-lingual witness forms 
have been designed to help 
victims identify attackers, and 
closed circuit television 
(CCTV) has been installed. 

The police spokeswoman 
said the cameras helped in 
prosecutions when students 
went back to their own coun- 
tries. “In one case we never 
found the victim but there was 
still a prosecution.” 

Out of 15,000 foreign stu- 
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dents who visit Eastbourne 
each year, there are some 200 
attacks. The local council is cur- 
rently producing cartoon-style 
leaflets and maps to brief stu- 
dents on how to steer clear of 
trouble. A spokesman said: 
“It's a problem we recognise, 
but compared with Brighton it's 
nowhere neaMis bad." 

>»In Plymouth, visited by 
around 6,000 students, police 
and local language schools have 
just produced a leaflet in dif- 
ferent languages -English, Ital- 
ian, French, Spanish and 
German - based on the advice 
of a character called “PC Bob”. 

One of the first towns to tack- 
le the problem was Hastings, 
where Operation Host has 
helped reduce the number of at- 
tacks cm the 30.000 to 40,000 an- 
nual student visitors to just 89 , 
recorded cases last year, though / { 
the number of street robberies ^ 
rose. The town’s scheme this 
year will include for the first 
time informal patrols by student 
leaders wearing Student Watch 
sweatshirts. 

Patrick Amos, country pro- 
duction manager for EF Edu- 
cation, one of the largest 
language schools, said be was 
“very happy” with the new co- 
operation emerging between 
authorities and language 
schools especially in towns such 
as Brighton, Hastings .and 
Torquay. This included schools 
such as his own paying towards 
CCTV. “There are two things at 
issue, to ensure students are 
safe, and that publicity is not 
negative in the towns.” 
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Fields of dreams we don’t want to share 


More people than 
®yer are visiting 
the country, but 
they want to keep 
,T to themselves 

Harvey 

ts Sassst 

kiri SH 3 

altitudes are widespread: 
ih^wl L U if r l pf,n Published 

ComSol "" Cn “"'^ 

rcveafs ihac twice as manv 2*<v' 
pie would like to live j' n t h e 
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tnese same people do not warn 
more househuildine to put pres- 

*re o n what 

h^f JT UfySldc M " r ' 'h™ 

naif of those surveyed - 5s per 
^L“ s, . v Synges to the eoun- 

2lSi surTuundin H their homes 
would concern them most 

The survey, hacked up by six 
discussion sessions with inter- 
ested groups. found people are 
equally two-faced about traffic 
roads. Most wrorrv 
about other people's cars block- 
ing country roads, yet thev 
don t want to leave their own 
cars at home and use public 
transport to traiel to beauty 
spots. For example. 9 1 percent 
of visitors to National Parks 
arrive by car. yet 7n per cent of 
those surveyed said people dri- 
ving their cars are damaging the 
countryside. 

More people than ever visit 
the countryside and expect to 
find modem facilities when 
they arrive, yet the survev found 
72 per cent worry lhat'leisure 
jj development could ruin their 
favourite views. 

The overwhelming majority - 
91 per cent - agree that society 
has a moral duty to protect the 
countryside for the future, and 
89 per cent say the countryside 
should be protected at all costs. 
Some 72 per cent accept they will 
have to pay more to protect the 
countryside, and 71 percent feel 
that government efforts to do so 
should be stepped up. 
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Country strife: Looking over fields towards Burfdrd, in the Cotswolds, one of the idyllic country views we like to enjoy but do not want to share 


Most people still think there 
should te greater public access 
to the countryside, notwith- 
standing the fact that 70 per cent 
acknowledge that fanners - of- 
ten perceived as obstructing 
that access -keep die landscape 
attractive. 

“These personal contradic- 


tions mean that what the gen- 
eral public values and wants 
from the countryside can threat- 
en the very things they want 
protected.*’ said Richard Sim- 
monds. chairman of the Coun- 
tryside Commission. 

John Gummer, former envi- 
ronment secretary, argued that 


up to 60 per cent of the four mil- 
lion homes needed by 2016 
could be built on derelict or 
“brown field** sites in urban ar- 
eas. The Council for the Pro- 
tection of Rural England 
backed Mr Gummer on this. 
But Tory Burton, CPRE’s as- 
sistant director, says he is unsure 


what Labour wifi do. “We think 
they could argue that we are be- 
fog Nimbys by wanting most of 
the houses taken out of the 
countryside and built in the 
dries," Mr Burton said. 

In many ways, the survey 
bears out the conflict at the 
heart of countryside policy. 


Before the election. Labour 
said it would legislate to intro- 
duce a right to roam in open 
country. Kate Asfabrook, chair- 
man of the Ramblers* Associ- 
ation, says she still expects the 
Government to issue a consul- 
tation paper on the matter as 
soon as possible. Landowners. 


Photograph: Tom Piiston 

however, led by the Country 
Landowners Association - are 
bound to object, saying they pre- 
fer “managed" access. 

In other words, landowners 
want to tell walkers precisely 
where they can go in the 
landowners' backyards, rather 
than allowing them to roam. 


Nigel 

Hawthorne, 

actor (right), 
played Sir 
Humphrey 
Appleby in lbs 
Minister, bought 
a Grade II listed 
farmhouse in 1992. He was 
at the forefront of a local 
group determined to prevent 
the budding of a motorway 
service station - 250 yards 
from his house. 

Bel Mooney, 

writer (right); 
wanted to stop 
a planned by- 
pass near her 
home in Bath in 
1994, and spent 
two weeks 
camping in a Mongolian yurt. | 
Refused to let protesters stay i 
on her land because it was 
tied up with organic cattle 
belonging to her husband 
Jonathan Dimbteby. 

Princess 
Anne, the 
Princess Royal 
(right); objected 
to plans for 73 
homes on the 
site of a derelict 
14th-century 
mill backing on to her estate, 
Gatcombe Park, ft would be a 
security risk, she said 

Michael Howard, 

contender for Tory 
leadership, former Home 
Secretary; he took exception 
to a plan to build a holiday 
Milage a few miles from his 
£500,000 home. The project 
waits on a planning inquiry. 

JlHy Cooper, 

prolific author 
(right); she 
strongly 
opposed a plan 
to build 83 new 
houses, 
uncomfortably 
dose to her awn in Bisley, 
Gloucestershire. 


Sam Coates 


Business on the Internet., all potential, no performance, right? With a company 
thafs growing at a rate of 5,000% per year, Jeff Bezos couldn’t disagree more. He’s CEO 
and founder of Amazon.com, the world's largest and most prosperous on-line bookstore. 


CEO AND FOUNDER 

amazon, com 

The world's largest 
online bookstore. 





“The Internet can help you gain or lose a lot of customers very, quickly” says Jeff. 
So he hooked up with DIGITAL. “It’s critical to work with a computer company that 
has experience helping “Hie Internet can mean people do business 

the fast lane 

on the net,” he says. “It’s for your business also nice that DIGITAL 

or the highway to hell. 

ha. It all depends on who you hook up with.” the 

world’s widest range of high performance servers.” Tb support its rapid growth, 
Amazon.com has upgraded its DIGITAL AlphaServer™ 2000 series to two DIGITAL 


AlphaServer 8400s, ideal for high growth corporations. “WeYe using AlphaServer systems 
to run- our key on-line electronic commerce systems as well as our entire range of back 
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office and financial applications," Bezos says. The foot is, DIGITAL has lots of ways to help 


you transform Internet potential into Internet profits... Blazing 
servers, network components, proven expertise plus world- 


class AltaVista™ Internet business software. Everything 


you need to make Internet profits a lot less virtual, tb make the DIGITAL edge your own, 
call us today on 0800 595 200, e-mail moreinfo@digitaLcom or visit ns at www.digJtal.com 



Whatever ft takes." 
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mdecombe strikes blow against 

in leadership battle 



i :/;/ard: Described by Widdecombe as ‘dangerous stuff 


Colin Brawn 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Michael Howard’s campaign for the 
leadership of the Tory Party suffered 
a serious blow last night mom Ann 
Widdecombe* his former prisons 
minister, who claimed the former 
home secretary misled the House of 
Commons over the sacking of the 
prisons director, Derek Lewis. 

She has warned colleagues there 
is “something of the night” about Mr 
Howard's personality. It will in- 
crease the impression of a ruthless 
streak in him following the disclo- 
sures that he tried to stop William 
Hague, former secretary of state for 
Wales, running against him, in a 
champagne deal which broke down. 

Ms Widdecombe, a doubty Tbiy 
who is taken seriously by colleagues, 
privately describes Mr Howard as 
“dangerous stuff”, according to 
friends, who said she was determined 
to stop Mr Howard becoming leader 
of the party by detailing her objec- 
tions to him in a letter to John Ma- 
jor, as the party’s caretaker leader. 

Ms Widdecombe is a supporter of 
a rightwing rival Peter L21ty. She was 
urged by Mr Liiley’s team not to car- 
tyout her threat because they feared 
it would rebound on Mr Lilley. 

“This has been a kmg time coming. 
Basically she hates him and they 
didn’t have a harmonious relationship 
at the Home Office. She was deter- 
mined to set out his disadvantages as 
she sees.it She says he misled die 
Commons. That is whaishe feels pre- 
cisely occurred. When I heard about 
this I was quite concerned. Those who 
support Brter did urge her not do do 
so. but she has written this letter de- 
spite being for Peter Iifley, not because 
of it,” one of Mr Lilley’s friends said 

Ms Widdecombe said last night: 
“I have no comment at this rime.” 

Mr Howard admitted he fell out 
with Ms Widdecombe over the sack- 
ing of Mr Lewis but said it had been 
fully scrutinised by Parliament “Ann 
and I disagreed about a very im- 
portant decision, the dismissal of 
Derek Lewis as head of the Prison 
Service,” he said. “I had to overrule 
her because there was an indepen- 
dent report which made veiy serious 


criticisms of the Prison Service man- 
agement from top to bottom. 

“Ann felt very strongly about that. 
We disagreed- 1 am convinced the de- 
cision we made was the right one and 
few decisions have been subject to 
more, parliamentary scrutiny, in- 
cluding a debate on the floor of the 
House of Commons, than that one,*’ 
Mr Howard said on BBCl’s Break- 
fast with Frost programme yesterday. 

Mr Hague's bandwagon gathered 
momentum in the country, with in- 
creasing demands for more say for 
the grassroots of the party in the 
choice of a leader. His supporters be- 
lieve the 364 Toiy MPs who roust se- 
lect the new leader will be expected 
to reflect the wishes of their con- 
stituency parties. 

Mr Hague will be stepping up his 
campaign by visiting Scotland and 
Whies, in addition to other tours of 
the country. Mr Howard sought to 
steal the initiative by tailing for a ref- 
erendum on the outcome of the In- 
ter-governmental conference in 
Amsterdam next June, but Mr 
Hague matched his call. 

Lord Tfebbit, a leading Euro-scep- 
tic, came out in support of John Red- 
wood in the Sunday Times 
newspaper, because “He was not on 
the bridge when the captain of the 
ship rammed it on to the rocks.” 

Kenneth Gaike last week tried to 
persuade Stephen DorreU to drop 
out of the race in return for the 
promise of a senior position in his 
shadow cabinet if Mr Clarke won, as 
disclosed in The Independent. The 
former chancellor said the role of 
deputy leader would go a Euro- 
sceptic from the right. Their private 
meeting ended with Mr DorreU of- 
fering Mr Clarke the chance to be 
his number two, an offer Mr Clarke 
laughed off. 

Mr Clarke is still expected to 
lead the field on the first ballot, but 
will fall by the wayside in later 
rounds. His supporters' votes are 
likety to swiidito Mr Hague, 36, who 
is staking his campaign on a pledge 
for a “fr«h start”. If Mr Hague wins, 
he could make Mr Howard his shad- 
ow chancellor to give the Opposition 
more bite against the Chancellor 
Gordon Brown's first Budget. 



Widdecombe: Wrote to Major detailing objections to Howard 


ree vote granted on gun ban 


. • hn on aU hand guns is in prospect 
rorr*. Wednesday when a Bill to 
:<i-nd prohibition from larger 
■■.vnons to .22 and below is 
■.-.pected to be included in the 
■2u«.cn‘s Speech to Parliament, 
vrriss Patricia Vtynn Davies. 

T.jt* plans for a total ban were wel- 
sii-.ned by a delighted anti-gun lob- 
by. but shooters' groups warned 
lirjt the move would see the virtual 
•. liroination of shooting as a sport in 
Britain. 

flic Government will allow MPs 
.. lree vote on widening the existing 
pan on larger-calibre guns, intro- 
duced in the last Parliament in the 
j : !!V,«rms Act. 

But its massive majority means 


that the outlawing of all weapons is 
effectively a foregone conclusion. 

Tony Blair is understood to have 
insisted on the Bill s inclusion in the 
current parliamentary session, de- 
spite a heavy programme of core 
measures, in the wake of the Dun- 
blane massacre in which 16 children 
and their teacher were shot and killed 
by Thomas Hamilton. 

Anne Pearston, the anti-gun cam- 
paigner. said a Gun Control Network 
Survey had showed that before the 
election 97 per cent of prospective 
Labour candidates were in favour of 
an outright ban. 

But Michael Yardley, of the 
Sportsmen's Association, said that 
the move would be vastly expensive 


while scapegoating tens of thousands 
of innocent sportsmen and women 
for the atrocities of one man. 

“The sport of shooting has already 
been destroyed. An extension will 
wipe out our Olympic pistol shoot- 
ing team at the Sydney Olympics,” 
Mr Yardley said. 

He added that the Government 
could be left with a £500m bill for 
de-commissioning weapons. 

Pro-shooting campaigners warned 
that significant numbers of the sev- 
eral hundred shooting clubs in 
Britain would struggle to stay open 
in the face of the costs of comply- 
ing with stria government propos- 
als for the storage and security of 
small-calibre weapons. 


Abbott set to lead Treasury MPs 


Ministers 
order new t> 
research 
into Gulf 
War illness 


Kim Sengupta 


The Labour left-winger Diane Ab- 
bott could become the next chair of 
the Treasury Select Committee. If 
appointed, the Cambridge graduate 
and Labour NEC member would be 
the first woman and first black or 
Asian person to hold the post, writes 
Kim Sengupta. 

In the wake of Gordon Brown’s 
unshackling of the Bank of England, 
Ms Abbott’s name is being increas- 
ingly mentioned for the prestigious 
post by people on both the left and 
centre-right of the party. 

The theory is that the granting of 
independence to the Bank would 
have to be balanced by a Treasury 
committee showing much more 
teeth and one that keeps a sharp eye 


on the Governor, Eddie George. 

One senior Labour source said: 
"Diane has been on the committee 
for seven years and in that time built 
up quite a formidable expertise. 
She should really have been moved 
on to the Shadow Treasury team, oth- 
ers with less experience have moved 
there. The feeling is that she deserves 
the committee chair, this will chan- 
nel her natural aggression in a con- 
structive way. 

“Brian [Sedgemore] is also very 
good and impressive. He is the oth- 
er natural choice as the chair. But 
he has not been as present at the 
committee as often as Diane, and 
anyway there is likety be another im- 
portant role for him elsewhere.” 


Ms Abbott said yesterday: “Ob- 
viously, if given the opportunity, I 
would welcome the job. I worked 
closely with the Conservative mem- 
bers of the committee and got on well 
together.” 

The Tory election meltdown has 
resulted in the departure of all but 
two Tory members of the Treasury 
committee, including the chair, Bar- 
ry Legg. In any event. Labour would 
now provide the majority of mem- 
bers and fill the chair. 

Among the remaining members 
are the Tory MP Quentin Davies, the 
acerbic inquisitor of David Willetts, 
and Labour's Brian Sedgemore, 
who is also on the left of the party 
and a possible rival to Ms Abbott. 


Sufferers of Gulf Whr syndrome win 
receive a major boost today when 
George Robertson, Secretary of 
State for Defence, announces anew 
action plan to tackle the problem. 

In what constitutes an u-turn by 
the Ministry of Defence under its 
new Labour masters, it has been de- 
cided that “substantial new re- 
sources" will be invested into extra 
research to discover what Hes behind 
the illness of thousands of British and 
American servicemen. " 

And Mr Robertson is to declare ' ' 
that, unlike under the previous ad- 
ministration, all research and find- 
ings will be carried out in a totally 
open and accountable way. 

As a first step, Gulf War veterans' 
representatives will be invited to the 
MoD to meet ministers and senior 
officials to discuss the problem. 
They will also be consulted over fu- 
ture actions taken on the matter. 

A prime aim of the new research 
will be to examine possible side-ef- 
fects caused by the vaccinations and 
drugs given to the servicemen as pro- 
tection against Iraqi chemical ana bi- 
ological weapons during the 1991 war. 

It will be carried out in addition to 
research on exposure to organ ophos- 
phate pesticides and chemical 
weapons. 

Additional resources will also be 
devoted to clearing up a backlog of 
veterans sriU awaiting medical ex- 
amination. Around a thousand have 
been examined by the MoD's med- 
ical team so far. 

The resultant findings will be used 
to compare the health of Gulf vet- 
erans with military personnel who did 
not serve in the Kuwait theatre. ^ 
Former and serving troops are being 
enticed to fill in complex question- 
naires with the offer of putting their 
names into a £ 1,000 draw. 

The new Labour ministers, ac- 
cording to informed sources, wifl also 
be demanding an explanation as to 
bow previous ministers, including for- 
mer Armed Forces Minister 
Nicholas Soames, were misled by civ- 
il servants over widespread use of 
pesticides during the Gulf conflict 
They will also re-examine the actions 
taken by senior officers and dvfl ser- 
vants before, during, and immedi- 
ately after the war. 

The Armed Forces Minister, John 
Reid, will play a leading role in the 
new drive. A source said: “ There is 
widespread public disquiet over the 
matter, and the Labour govern- 
ment is determined to devote what- 
ever is necessary to get to the bottom 
of this ” However, there were no 
plans at this stage to offer compen- 
sation payments. 

Lany Camxnock. a spokesman for 
the Gulf War Veterans’ Association, 
said: “ This is very welcome news. It 
is great that we are at last going to 
get some input and some sense. It 
is appalling that it has taken this long. 

We have lost a lot of lads waitingfor 
the MoD to lake this seriously.” 
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THE SOLUTION . 

The solution can be much easier than you 
tli ink. Discover why so many men have already 
resumed normal loving relationships thanks to 
discreet new treatments that are simple, safe 
:-.nd effective. No longer should any man suffer 
ylone - the answer to impotence, premature 
ejaculation and any questions you may have 
can be found at the Central Clinic. To obtain 
your copy of our confidential free booklet 
within 48 hours, please FREEPHONE one of 
our experienced male advisors on: 

0800 357581 

or return the FREEPOST coupon below. 





Postcode. 


Ptease send me my free bode ‘Male Impotence"! 
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This little ad could 
make a big difference 
to your mortgage. 



• Its easy to transfer. 

• Our mortgage rate is 6.31% 
(6.5% APR variable). 

« Call us now for more details. 


0181 649 9099 


LONDON ■ MANCHESTER ■ GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 
9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. 1ND114 

A Royal Bank of Scotland company. 
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Green FlaglftV 


Motoring Assistance 


New from America 


Advil 

IBUPROFEN 

Advanced 
medicine for pain 


Nothing is proven 
to work better for 
headaches. 


"Trade nark. 


Alwaya read the label. 
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Win a Years Cover with 


BUPA DentalProtectorJ t' 


PLUS A 2D% DISCOUNT 
FOR EVERY READER 


A car crash, sporting 
accident or unfortunate fall 
can cause damage to your 
teeth aad result in very 
expensive denial bills. 

BUPA DentalProtector is a 
scheme which provides low 
cost dental cover including 
worldwide emergency cover 
up to £1,000 and injuries up 
to £10,000. 

BUPA is offering five 
lucky Independent readers 
one year’s complimentary 
DentalProtector cover, which 
includes restorative care 
following dental and sports 
related injuries, wisdom teeth 
extraction, cash payments 


during a hospital stay and 
oral cancer treatment. 

To enter the competition’, 
simply dial the number 
below, answer the following 
question on line and leave 
your details. 

Up to how much 
worldwide cover does the 
DentalProtector provide? 
Call: 


0930 567 790 


Pits, nil Independent readers will algo 
raCTlre a 20% Anconal on a year’s 
corer with BU PA Deota I Protector 
paying £24 instead of £30 per year. 
To join, simp}? c *0 0800 230ZW, md 
quote •’The Independent". 
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news 



wins 


powers to close 
felling 



Iwfithiudd 

™j£g gon Editor 

The Secretary of State for Ed- 

WlU f b -r giVen new POW- 

?? to close failing schools man 
education BUltobe included in 
this week’s Queen's Speech, 
h authorities 

re ? onsibiJit y for clos- 
ing bad schools: the Govem- 
ment cannot tell them lo uke 
SSL 0m ? F unkett ’ Uw new 
xSZ ty °f Stare for Educa- 
lhai the Govern- 

P° b sy of dosing the 
worst ! schools and giving them 
a fresh start with a new head and 
some new teachers is essential 
to his drive to raise standards. 
He is expected either to take 
Powers to intervene directly to 
close a school, in consultation 
with a local authority, or to give 
htmself the power to ensure that 
local authorities take action. 
Under existing legislation, the 
Uovernmcm can send hit- 
experts into schools 
which fail to produce satisfac- 
tory plans for improvement 
The squad has to decide 
whether the school can be 
turned round or should close. 
In practice, only one hit-squad 
has been appointed. Ministers 



Byers: Spelt out concern 
over failing schools 

are this week expected to make 
dear their belief that a number 
of failing schools should be 
closed and given a “fresh start” 
unless their progress improves 
rapidly. 

Stephen Byers, the school- 
standards minis ter, yesterday 
spelt out the Government's 
concern after studying the his- 

spectors to be ^^ng.^He 
believes that a number of these 


DAILY POEM 


Cologne 

By Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

In K&hln, a town of monks and bones. 

And pavements fangd with murderous stones. 

And rags, and hag s, and hideous wenches: 

/ counted two and seventy stenches. 

All well defined, and several stinks! 

Ye Nymphs that reign o’er sewers and sinks. 

The river Rhine, it is well known. 

Doth wash your city of Cologne; 

But leU me. Nymphs ! what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 

The poems printed this week come from the new Penguin Clas- 
sics edition of Coleridge’s Complete Poems, edited by William 
Reach (£1 1). This contribution to Angto-Gocman understa nd ing 
was written in 1S2S, during Coleridge’s tour of the Rhineland 
with William Wordsworth. 


are not making enough 
progress. The schools are like- 
ly to be named within a fort- 
night Mr Byers said: “I am 
shocked that the previous gov- 
ernment had a policy of delay- 
ing for up to two years and still 
not taking action when failing 
schools were making no signif- 
icant progress.” Until the new 
measures are on the statute 
books, ministers wiD have to rely 
mainly on voluntary means for 
dealing with failing schools, 
though they have not ruled out 

“Local education authorities 
have to recognise that they 
have a responsibility in this 
area and we will be rooking to 
them to discharge their obliga- 
tions- They should not be tol- 
erating fading schools.” Most 
schools judged to be fading or 
in need of “special measures” 
are eventually given a dean bill 
of health. 

However, the Government 
wants to speed up the closure 
of the worst schools. It wants 
local authorities to dose schools 
which show no signs of im- 
provement and to open them 
with a new head and some new 
teachers and governors. One 
council, Hammersmith and Ril- 
ham, has already dosed a 
school, renamed it the Phoenix 
and reopened it with a new head 
and some new teachers. 

A report on failing schools 
was among Mr Byers’s first re- 
quests on his arrival at the De- 
partment for Education last 
week. Such schools are moni- 
tored regularly by inspectors to 
see bow much progress they are 
winking 

The Government is expect- 
ed to put in place a number of 
strategies to turn round failing 
schools. Heads of good schools 
will be asked to take over their 
less successful neighbours. 

That has already happened in 
Calderdale, where Peter Clark 
temporarily took over the Rid- 
ings School after discipline 
broke down. _ 

. • Ministers have also promised 
faster procedures to remove 
poor teachers. 
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‘Good life’ 
centre has a 
sunny future 
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Up on the roof. Bunder Chris Ford putting the final touches to the new solar roof at 
the Centre for Alternative Technology (above right) Photograph: Tegwyn Roberts 


Nicholas Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 

When Britain’s pioneering 
“good life” centre reroofed 
its main office building it 
installed a power station at 
the same time. This weekend 
the Centre for Alternative 
Technology, a mecca for 
environmentalists on the 
southern edge of Snowdonia, 
formally opened the country’s 
largest photovoltaic root 

The array of electricity- 
generating cells covering 
more than 100 square metres 
should allow the centre, at 
Machynlleth in Powys, to 
finally end any dependence 
on fossil fuels ana become 
totally reliant on renewable 
resources. 

It had been getting 10 per 
cent of its electricity from a 
diesel generator which also 
supplied heat, with nearly all 
of the remainder coming 
from a wind turbine and 
hydroelectritiiy. With the 
advent of the solar roof, 
s unshine should now provide 
more than one-third of the 
centre’s electricity through 
the year. 

Founded more than 20 
years ago, it covers a seven- 
acre site, has 14 pennanent 
residents and is visited-by 
90,000 residents each year 
who come to learn about 
green technologies and 
lifestyles. 

The cost of photovoltaic 


cells is falling, but they are 
still uneconomic compared 
with conventional electricity 
supplies. However, if they are 
installed at the same time as a 
roof is constructed or 
renewed - as one integrated 
whole - that makes the 
proposition much more 
attractive. The cells lake the 
place of tiles. 

Paul Trimby, the centre's 
solar design consultant, said 
Britain had only six 
photovoltaic roofs compared 
to more than 1,000 in 
Germany. 

“As the costs become 
comparable with conventional 
building cladding and roofing 
materials, solar power will 
allow buildings lo generate 
their own power,” he said. 

“They will sell it to the 
national grid when they have 
a surplus and buy electricity 
back when they have a 
deficit.” 

The system used at 
Machynlleth costs £80,000. 
and was funded with help 
from the Department of 
Trade and Industry and a 
European Union grant aimed 
at advancing renewable 
energy technologies. 

The roof will be carefully 
monitored for several years, 
to see whether it generates as 
mud) power as it should - the 
peak output is 13 kilowatts - 
while performing the more 
conventional task of keeping 
out the rain. 
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reels over 



Montreal — ~ “Xferci Dieu pour 
Monsieur Parizeau the Ot- 
tawa journalist muttered in an 
awful Freneh accent. Voicing 
gratitude towards the former 
leader of the Parti Quebecois 
has been quite the theme here 
in recent days. But not for his 
old comrades in the Quebec 
sovereigntist movement. They 
are cursing him. 

Only the most deeply buried 
marmot in Canada's remotest 
reaches can have missed the 
brouhaha caused by Jacques 
Parizeau with leaks last week 
from his book on sovereignty. 


to be published today. In iu he 
appears to suggest that in 1995, 
when Quebec came within a few 
thousand votes of approving in- 
dependence. he was plotting an 
instant unilateral declaration of 
independence (UDI). 

Never mind that the author 
says the excerpts were miscon- 
strued; bis protestations have 
been unconvincing. All over 
again, Quebec is torturing itself 
about its fate, and the rest of 
Canada, bewildered and not a lit- 
tle irritated, finds itself once 
more dragged into the mire. 

All this while Canada is in the 



All In favour: Jacques Parizeau giving a speech in 1995 at the time of the referendum 


k that QuebiTshouW not gain indepennenc* Photograph: Rautera 


A new book has rewritten the agenda for the election campaign, reports David Usborne 


midst of an election campaign 
- voting has been set by Jean 
Chretien, the Prime Minister, 
for 2 June - that was meant to 
be about everything but the sta- 
tus of Quebec. Thai was indeed 
the case for the first ten davs. 


Jobs, healthcare and taxes were 
the issues - and the campaign 
was threatening to shatter even 
Canada's boredom barometer. 

Instead, it is suddenly jammed 
with intrigue and unexpected 
volatility. The suggestion of a 


UDI plot has caused such a flap 
because, in presenting the ref- 
erendum question to Quebecers 
in 1995, Mr Parizeau and his par- 
ty partners pledged to spend 
many months, even a vear, ne- 
gotiating some kind of friendly 


partnership with Canada be- 
fore finally casting off from the 
wharf Or so everybody thought. 

Now, hindsighLisspotlighting 
other events inai seem to stand 
up Mr Parizeau’s “Great Game". 
Days before the October vote. 
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for instance, the defence spoke- 
sman of the sovereigntist Bloc 
Quebecois sent letters to Que- 
bec-born soldiers in the Cana- 
dian armed forces urging them 
to join a Quebec army once in- 
dependence was declared. 

It was hours before the vote, 
moreover, that Quebec’s dep- 
uty premier, Bernard Landry, 
wrote to foreign ambassadors in 
Ottawa suggesting that their 
governments gel ready to deal 
with an independent Quebec. 
Huge financial manoeuvres 
were afoot to support the Cana- 
dian dollar. 

More urgently, the Parizeau 
affair could have far-reaching 
consequences. It dropped like 
a bomb at a time when the Bloc 
Quebecois, the official opposi- 
tion in Ottawa that has the sep- 
aration of Quebec has its sole 
aim, was already showing signs 
of vulnerability. If the Bloc los- 
es ground on 2 June, the con- 
fidence of the sovereigntist 
movement could be severely 
sapped. A good showing, how- 
ever, would probably speed the 
advent of another Quebec ref- 
erendum in the next two years. 

Partly, the Bloc is suffering 
because the man who led it to 
such success the last time, in 
1993, Lucien Bouchard, has 
taken his skiQ and charisma back 
to Quebec Ctty. The: current 
Bloc leader, Gifies Duceppe, 
does not approach Mr Bou- 
chard for popular appeal. 

And then along came the 
UDI controversy. It has trig- 
gered an avalanche of com- 
ments such as this from 
Jean-Paul Murray, a francoph- 
one voter from Hull, just across 
the border from Ontario in 
Quebec outside Ottawa. “It just 


shows you that you can newer, 
ever believe any word that the 
sovereigntists teD you. In 1995, 
Parizeau and Bouchard lied to 
Quebecers, they tricked Que- 
becers, thev duped Quebecers”. 

Mr Murray spat out his 
words after being barred from 
a Duceppe press conference in 
Hull’s Maison du Citoyen. A 
committed federalist, he would 
never have voted for the Bloc, 
anyway. The danger for Mr 
Duceppe, however, is that be 
will lose the so-called “soft na- 
tionalists”, those who may have 
voted for independence for 
Quebec m 1995 wit who are still 
somewhat afraid of iL 

Polls released this weekend 
showed early signs of damage. 
An Angus-Reid poll for CTV 
showed Bloc support slipping 
fast in Quebec to a level of 36 
per cent amongst decided Que- 
bec voters - a full 13 points be- 
neath what it achieved in 1993. 
The poll had Mr ChnStien’s rul- 
ing Liberal Party edging past the 
Bloc for the first time in very 
many months with 38 per cent. 

Tfie affair is also good news 
for Mr Chretien in one very crit- 
ical respect. In spite of great po- 
litical risks the Prime Minister 
concluded after the close-shave 
of 1995 to forge a so-called 
Plan B for Quebec, one that ac- 
tually dealt with the possibility 
of an eventual "Yes” win. Specif- 
ically, he asked the Supreme 
Court of Canada to rule on the 
legality of any UDI by a single 
province. Suddenly, it looks like 
a prescient move indeed. The 
ruling is expected later this year. 

Today, meanwhile, is an im- 
portant day. Mr Parizeau will be 
holding a press conference to 
launch his book and expound on 
its contents. Oh, and tonight the 
party leaders have their live tele- 
vision debate. 
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Iranian quake death-toll 
rises to 2,400 

The death-toll from the Iranian earthquake rose to nearly 
2,400 as rescue teams dug through thousands of flattened 
houses. The number of injured was put 6,000, the official 
Ima news agency said in a report from Mashhad, capital 
of quake-strickea Khorasan province bordering 
Afghanistan and Tajikistan. Some 2,000 of the dead were 
from villages around Qaen. and 394 from the city of 
Biijand. Reuters - Qaen 

Israeli threat over murder 

Israel threatened to act against the Palestinian Authority 
if it proved to be behind the murder of an east Jerusalem 
Arab estate agent suspected of selling land to Jews. 

Moshe Fogel. a government spokesman, said: “Our police 
will take action against anyone threatening the death 
penalty in areas under our control.” The body of Farid 
Bashili. 70 was found near RamaUah: he had been bound, 
gagged and dubbed to death. Eric Silver - Jerusalem 

Budget advice for Italy 

The European Commission will send Italv a letter this 
week on how to reduce its budget deficit amid reports 
thai slate spending is set to overshoot further than 
expected in 1998. La Repubblica said nine other European 
Union countries would receive similar advice from the 
Lomnussion. but added: “The warning issued to Italy is 
the most severe”. The newspaper headlined its front-page 
report: Ultimatum to Italy.” Reuters -Rome 

Holy war set to rage on 

Osama bin Laden, identified by the US State Department 
as a major world sponsor of Islamic extremism, has 
„ e ]m™ U , e wa £. n e a ." h0l >' ™-“ against US troops 
Ar S bia - “CNN the dissident Saudi 

declared thM the us pay for ^ 

support of Israel. Reuters- ftewterk 

Plea over cloning humans 

The World Medical Association urged doctors and 

h^^s he a?th°e c^nf t0 refr ^ ^ attempts to ckme 
a meeLm S of hs executive council 
10 Ferne y' v ^re. France. * Reuters - Paris 
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The currency conundrum: Brown warms 
to euro as US fears challenge to dollar 





sh Creed: Gordon Brown, the new Chancellor, will come under pressure In Brussels to embrace the single currency, while in Washington there are fears that the euro will leave the dollar In the shade Photomontage: Julian Saul 


Thi; (. huncullnr. Gortiun Brown, will lodav 
meei European finance minister*, amid 
imen.se specula lion about the new Labour 
government s inieniions towards the sin- 
gle currency. 

Expectations that this government will 
take a more positive attitude towards 
monetary union than the previous Tory gov- 
ernment were raised last week when the 
Chancellor announced moves to create an 
independent Bank of England - a key stip- 
ulation of the Maastricht treaty. 

Although there will be no formal dis- 
cussions on the changes at today's Brussels 
meeting, the reforms will be raised over 
lunch, when Mr Brown's colleagues are cer- 
tain to take the chance to probe him on his 
attitude towards the euro. They wall hear 
him repeal his assertion lhai the changes 
to the Bank of England are unconnected 
with the single currency. Furthermore, the 
Chancellor is certain to assert again that 
joining in the first wave is “very unlikely** 
and that Britain must “wait and sec". 

Nevertheless, other European leaders are 
well aware that the decision on the Bank 
of England came after aweek of sarong pro- 
European overtures from the new gov- 
ernment on several fronts and a clear desire 
to start shifting public opinion away from 
the intense Euro-sccpiictsm. fuelled dur- 
ing the election campaign. 

Last week also saw the decision to 
appoint an avid supporter of the single cur- 
rency, Sir David Simon, to a key minislfr- 
rial role promoting competitiveness and the 
single market in Europe. In a recent pam- 
phlet - Emu the case for joining. Sir David 


The Chancellor faces 
probing questions in 
Brussels. Sarah 
Helm reports 

argued that introduction of the single cur- 
rency would be a boon to British industry 
and entry should not be delayed. 

Mr Brown should almost certainly be tak- 
en at his word when he says it is “very un- 
likely" that Britain wQl join in the first wove. 

However, it must be reasonable to as- 
sume that his government wfli soon start 
preparing to join in a second wave - prob- 
ably by 2001 This is the year that euro notes 
and coins are due to start circulating for 
the first Lime, and the year by which it is 
assumed all stales which do not join at first 
wiU be inside the euro zone. 

Whatever date may be considered, it 
must be true that from now on the ques- 
tion dominating British government think- 
ing on Emu will not be “if\ but “when.” 

Mr Brown, already the most committed 
supporter of Emu in the Cab met, will dis- 
cover today at the finance council (Ecofin) 
just bow concrete plans for the single cur- 
rency already are. 

Until now Labour, like the pervious gov- 
ernment, had been able to daim that Britain 
can “wait and see” because the single cur- 
rency may not even happen. But the Chan- 
cellor wiD now realise that time to “wait and 
see" is fast disappearing and that Emu is 


likely to happen on time. Certainly, Ger- 
many will struggle to bring its figures into 
line this year and success by French socialists 
in the French elections could affect the Emu 
timetable. 

But as Mr Brown rubs shoulders with the 
likes of Theo Waigel and Jean Arthuis, the 
German and French finance ministers, he 
will sense the massive political wifi to meet 
the deadline. The Chancellor mil also see 
for himself the highly advanced plans to 
ensure the project works. 

Mr Brown will help to finalise details of 
the stability pact, the system of rules and 
fines which will underpin the entire oper- 
ation on the single currency. He will also 
consider a plan for a new exchange rate 
mechanism (ERM 2) which countries out- 
side the first wave are to join. Mr Brown 
will even have a chance to discuss the de- 
sign of the new euro coins. 

Furthermore, the Chancellor wiU find 
that Britain’s path to membership now lies 
open should it choose to join. Th anks to 
Kenneth Clarke, the previous chancellor, 
Britain is already lined up to meet the cri- 
teria. The most crucial deadline now fac- 
ing Britain is the obligation, contained in 
the Maastricht treaty, to “notify” its part- 
ners of whether it intends to join the first 
wave of Emu by the end of this year. De- 
cisions on which countries can join on 1 Jan- 
uary 1999 are to be taken in early May next 
year, under the British presidency. 

The Government is oqlikefy to focus at- 
tention on its decision until next month’s 
Amsterdam summit on European political 
reforms is safely behind it 


Washington - The coming 50th anniversary 
of the Marshal] Plan is set to coincide with 
two landmark events in Europe: an agree- 
ment between Nato and Russia that will give 
a green light to the expansion of the alliance 
into Central Europe, and the conclusion 
of the European Union's intergovern- 
mental conference (IGC), with agreement 
on arrangements for the eastward expan- 
sion of this grouping too. 

Within months, a decision is also due on 
which EU countries will qualify to pioneer 
monetary union, a crucial stage that will 
make the project of the single European 
currency seem both real and immin ent. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, this 
is providing what officials call “a wake-up 
call”. The Washington elite is taking a clos- 
er look at what is going on in Europe, and 
its feelings are mixed. At a recent confer- 
ence on transatlantic ties, Strobe Talbott, 
Deputy Secretary of State, said: “The Eu- 
ropean community is changing ... but 
there are challenges from integration." 
Among them was the risk that a stronger 
EU, unified by a single currency, could be 
more foe than friend. 

Alluding to the “super-regions” of Or- 
well’s 1984 . Mr Talbott said: “The wrong 
kind of regional cohesion could Lead to the 
wrong kind of interregional conflict.” He 
went on: “We would encourage Europe to 
embrace the most inclusive version of 
what integration means. Co-operation 
within regions”, he said, had to be matched 
by “cooperation between regions,” What the 
US hopes for from European integration 
is trade and investment opportunities for 


Washington is wary 
of a new rival across 
the Atlantic, writes 

Mary Dejevsky 

American business, and the usual inference 
is that so long as those are delivered, EU 
integration is a good thing all round. 

But there is also a sub-text EU diplo- 
mats and others sense a danger that some- 
what hazy talk of more trade masks a vision 
of Europe that is of a grouping somewhat 
like the US, but internationally weaker and 
more compliant A State Department of- 
ficial. Antony Wiyne. expressed the US view 
like this: Europe would be a grouping of 
prosperous, democratic, free-market states 
and, as such, represent the “completion of 
the Marshall Plan”. Beneath this reference, 
though, seems to lurk a proviso: a US of 
Europe should under no circumstances ri- 
val the original US of America. 

After the war, when Marshall aid was 
gratefully received, the risk of rivalry was 
inconceivable. Now, recent disputes - over 
Gaft's transformation into the World Trade 
Organisation, over US laws extending US 
sanctions to foreign companies trading with 
Cuba, and accusations both ways over state 
subsidies to the aircraft and defence in- 
dustries - shows how easily rivalry could es- 
calate. Europe is also increasingly prepared 
to stand up to the US. 

The imminent deal on Nato expansion 


also causes similar friction, though h is less 
clear-cut because of divisions within the US 
administration and among Europeans 
about details. In US minds, however, there 
are points where questions about Nato ex- 
pansion and EU expansion intersect. 

“EU integration is not necessarily going 
to undermine the transatlantic link, but we 
need to be aware of the risk.” said a De- 
fense Department official, Robert Oster- 
haler. at a post-Marshall Plan conference. 
Some - in Washington as in Europe - might 
ihink this is ail to the good, though both 
Mr Osterhaler and his State Department 
colleagues went out of their way to reject 
any weakening of the US defence com- 
mitment for the time being. 

They also reject the suggestion that US 
commitment to Nato enlargement is any- 
thing less than “complete”. One idea here 
is that European countries which are not 
qualified or which the US does not want 
in Nato for the time being could beplaced 
on a fast track to EU membership. This op- 
tion, tantamount to the US manipulating 
the EU m its own interests, is rejected by 
the British ambassador in Washington. Sir 
John Kerr, who said it would be “danger- 
ous” for EU membership to be granted to 
certain Central European countries as a sort 
of “consolation prize". 

In an indirect warning to the US about 
patronising Europe 50 years after the 
Marshall Plan, he said: “The United States 
should be wary about asking the EU to go 
fester [towards integration]: it is not US 
money, but EU money ... This is a grown- 
up negotiation between grown-up people.” 
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Free from charges 


Banking with First Direct is free because we do not 
charge Cheque Account customers for everyday 
banking transactions, even if you’re overdrawn. And all 
our customers automatically receive an overdraft up to 
£250 - also free of any fees. So compared to other high 
street bank accounts you’re better off with First Direct 
from day one. We're a member of the HSBC Group 
which is one of the largest banking and financial 
services organisations in the world, and in the course of 
a year you'll find we offer more cost effective current 
account banking. And the service we provide means 
you benefit in many other ways too. 


If you don’t 
enjoy free 
banking... 


By telephone, 24 hours a day 


We provide the ultimate in convenience. You can bank 
with us at any time, 365 days (and nights) of the year, 
from wherever there's a telephone, in your home, office 
or car. And all UK calls are charged at local rates. 


Personal and professional service 


Every cafl is answered by our Banking Representatives. They have all 
they need at their fingertips to deal with your day-to-day banking 
needs. And when you require more specialised assistance, such as 
a loan, they can instantly refer you to someone who can help. 


Getting cash is easy 


Every Cheque Account customer receives the First Direct 

Card. This a&ows you to withdraw up to 

£500 a day from over 12,500 cash 
machines around the UK, Including those 
Of Midland. It also guarantees cheques 
for £100 and includes the Switch 
payment facility. 


So is paying bills 


Our service Includes a free bill payment service. Simply call, ted us 
who to pay, how much and when, and we do it This means you can 
pay your bids at the most convenient time without the need to keep 
having to remember to organise It 


A full banking service with more benefits 


As imbJJ as our Cheque Account we offer saving, borrowing, travel and 
insurance services cost effectively by telephone. "Ihke saving; our rates 
are always competitive, we offer transfers to and from your Cheque 
Account. So your money is always working hand without the need for 
you to do the same. 


We work hard to maintain the service 


The best, people to demonstrate the quality of a banking service 
are its customers - 8796* of ours have recommended us to their 
friends and colleagues in the last 12 months. 
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Pope rejects pleas 




for crusading role 




in the Lebanon 




Beirut - “We ask you ... to say those 
things which we fear to say and which 
we have lost the habit of saying, ftene 
Naim pleaded with the Pope. “Be our 
courage and name things by their real 
name. Be our cry of unhappiness and 
carry our voice to the whole world. 

■ _ t -l TLtnl IT nnt nhliO^ 


rrv our voice to me wuuic 
But Pope John Paul II did not oblige 
e Lebanese student. There was no di- 

. . ■ . f ^ iKa thrill- 


Robert Fisk joins 
300,000 Maronites 
attending mass on 
the former front line 


tne L-ereiurac — - 

red criticism of Syria, or of the tbou- i 
sands of troops it keeps i n Leban on, or i 

of the domination which hesejeases over 
the Lebanese government. 

His response told the whole story of 
his visit to Lebanon. Yes, he told the 
student mass at the mountain of Hans- 
sa, he understood the frustrations of 
Lebanese Christians. But they must 
work for the future of Lebanon and re- 
build their country. The message was 
simple: the Catholic church supported 
the total independence of Lebanon - 
but the Christians should stop com- 
plaining. “The best thing said was by 
that boy at Harissa,” a middle-aged 
Christian woman told me as we pushed 
our way through 300,000 Maronites at 
yesterday morning’s papal mass at 

what had been Beirut's front hnedur- 
ing 16 years of civil war. “But the Pope s 
visit will make no difference. 

She may be right. The Muslim 
hierarchy lined up to shake the papal 
hand, the Christians were reminded that 
Christ taught in Tyre and Sidon, and 
they were told by their Pope that in- 
sofar as you share in Christ’s sufferings, 
rejoice because the spirit of God rests 


upon you." But this was not what they 
wanted to hear. 

The few Maronites who chanted tor 
nt nr Samir Geaeea. the 


Christian Phalangist mmua jeauoi im- 
prisoned for civil war murders -snout- 
ing “Hakim, Hakim” (Doctor, Doctor) 
TZre — -x tho altar — were not COinE 


me nna.nu, 1“^' — — . « 

in front of the altar - were not going 
to make any difference. Nor were the 
young men and women at the Hanssa 
mass, anxious to illustrate their con- 
viction that Lebanon lived under op- 
pression, who tied their hands together 
with papal flags and placed sticking pa- 
per over their mouths. 

The Pope was not gomg to attack Syr- 
ia, nor support the Maronite conviction 
that Lebanon can have no freedom of 
speech nor human rights as long as it 
remains under Syria s control. 

True, the Muslim clergy speak out 
boldly when they fear their trade are 

in danger. But the Pope belongs to a 
different religion whose separation of 
theology and politics- there- 

fore unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s" - has never been truly un- 
derstood by the Maronites. 
everyone here knows, lives in Damas- 


cus - home also to many Christians - 
and the Vatican has no intention of 
adopting the suicidal cause of the bru- 
tal wartime Christian militiamen. 

At the end of his vast open-air mass 
yesterday, Pope John Paul released the 
tea of a 200 -page “apostoherahorto- 
tion" which called for the “complete in- 
dependence" of Lebanon - code for an 
Israeli and Syrian withdrawal -adding 
that the “menacing occupmwn 
southern Lebanon [by Israel] and the 
“presence of non-Lebanese armed 

aswell as the femtiiat the values of 
democracy ... which this country rep- 
resents might be compromised. 

But that was all the Maronites 
received from the Pope. A chosen 
few of course, kissed tne papal hand, 
including clergymen, ministers and 
other Lebanese officials. 

One of those who received sucb i a 
privilege on Saturday was Ehe Hobei- 
ka, Lebanese minister of electricity and 
, water resources. Surety tins could not 

: be the same EUe Hobeika who, ac- 

■ cording to the Israelis, led their Ctans- 
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Chatila camps in 1982? Indfd|^ 
Mr Hobeika, however, soil claims he 
was in Sweden at the time of the mas- 
sacre. Which was just as well for the 

Pape, who was later to tell us that there 

is no sin so horrible that rt cannot be- 
forgiven. 
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rtoffeith: Pope John PauMl waving to ^ 
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Zaire crisis 


: Villagers pay as rebels close in 
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Mobutu’s men go 
on final rampage 


May Braid 

Kinshasa 
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At Kinshasa airport yesterday / 
the poor were still picking up c 
bricks from the carcass of the e 
huge General Motors factore, t 

! • andoned after the 1991 pd- ? 
>e by noting Zairean troops, i 
Less than a mile away ^ 
■ anblin Kumga surveyed his 
emetic store, more recently 
nsacked by the country’s nul- 
ary. The waUs outside are 
jppered with bullet holes and 

L5.000 of stock is gone. 

A week ago six unnoimea 
jldiere threatened to kffi the 
Lore's elderly night watchman 
hey piled Mr Kumga’s enure 
Lock into a cart to be trundled 
iff to their nearby barracks. But 
lefbre they left they opened hre 
in the shop’s stockroom. 

For the past few weeks the 
jeople of this shanty settlement 
lave locked their doors at 7pra 
ind remained inside until day- 
light The electricity supply was 
mysteriously lost last month 
and has not been restored. 
Everyone suspects the troops 
from Camp Ceta are cutting the 
wires. It makes night time shop- 
ping - and terrorising - much 
easier. 

With his tiny daughter pulling 
at his leg a depressed Mr Kum- 
ga said he is finding it hard to 
get stock again. “1 went to the 
commanding officer at the air- 
port but he said these were bad 
times, the country was not well 


and 1 should go home, stay qui- 
et and forget about it. 

It's been a long time since 
Zaire government troops were 
citizen-friendly. Just ask Gen- 
eral Motors. But as Laurent Ka- 
bila's rebels close in on 
Kinshasa the army has stepped 
up the intimidation, theft and 
violence in Kingasani, one of the 


6 We can hear 
them shooting 
every night. 

They taunt us 5 


last shanty suburbs on the road 
east to rebel held territory. 

And their violence is laced 
with new menace towards a 
population which now openly 
despises them under ailing Pres- 
ident Mobutu. 

“We can hear them shooting 
now every night,” said Astride 
Kapinga, 42, a mother of 11. 
“And they taunt us. They say you 
are happy to see Kabila come, 
but we will get you before he ar- 
rives. They are getting ready to 
pillage." 

All of last week, she says, the 
soldiers were busy moving their 
families out of the area, a po- 
tential battlefield because of the 
nearby airport and the strategic 


route east. “But we have 
nowhere else to go, said Mrs 
said Mrs Kapinga. 

“My sister-in-law was Taped 
bv five, soldiers. This is vetyr com- 
mon. Young girls in particular 
cannot go out after dark. 

In Kingasani everyone agrees 
the soldiers are out of controL 
Their squats and camps have be- 
come no-go areas. 

“They treat us like a field for 
harvesting,” says Marcel, anus- 
employed graduate, who has no 
sympathy for the troops own 
miserable lot. They are, he 
says, destroying the b tile other 
people have struggled to build 
in the crumbling Zaire. 

In Kingasani they blame 
President Mobutu. It is true he 
knows what is going on. But a 
Western missionary goes fur- 
ther. President Mobutu, he 
says, encourages the tenor; it is 
an integral part of his military 
state. The President under- 
stands the implications of al- 
lowing thousands of city soldiers 
to go unpaid. 

“It’s vindictiveness on the 
: President's part,” says the mis- 
. sionary, who has worked in 
i Zaire since the 1960s. “When 
, democratisation began in 1990 
- and a free press opened up Pres- 
) ident Mobutu realised he was 
not liked by the people so he 

e said ‘if that is how you feel, you 

r will get what you deserve . 
h Mobutu unleashed the mill- 
e taiy and now they are prepar- 
ic mg for their final spree." 


Bishop rejects power role 
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Zaire’s rebels yesterday ac- 
cused foreign governments of 
trying to stop a revolution by 
brokering a deal which would 
transfer power from ailing dic- 
tator President Mobutu Sese 
Seko to tiie Zairean cleric Arch- 
bishop Laurent Monsengwo, 

writes Mary Braid. 

The rebels, who have cap- 
tured more than three-quarters 
of the country, insist President 
Mobutu must stand down and 
hand over power directly to 
rebel leader Laurent Kabila. 

Yesterday the Archbishop 
said in Brussels that he would 
only bow to Zairean parlia- 
mentary pressure for him to ac- 
cept the role under certain 
pre-conditions. In particular, he 
insisted his appointment should 
be acceptable to both sides. But 


the rebels warned that if he took 
the job they would abandon 
talks and take Kinshasa by 
force. The rebels say President 
Mobutu is behind a plan de- 
signed simply to buy time. 

“Mobutu is a devil and a 
trickster," said Bizima Karaha. 
the rebels' spokesman in 
LubumbashL “He has used the 
talks to reinforce his troops, 
bring in Unita elements, former 
Rwandan troops, and consoli- 
date his position in Kinshasa.” 

In the fierce battle last week 
for Kenge, 200kms east of Kin- 
shasa, there were unconfirmed 
reports of Angolan government 
troops fighting for the Zairean 
rebels and Angolan Unita 
rebels fighting for the Zairean 
government 

“Our response to this is that 
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stands 
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we are abandoning our pledge 
[not to advance while talks 
were under way] and we are 
now advancing and will contin- 
ue lo advance. We shall now talk 
and fi gh t and fight and. talk.” 

That probably does not her- 
ald any change in strategy. Biit 
the rebels’ fighting talk leaves 
the vexed question of what ex- 
actly Mr Kabila and President 
Mobutu will have to talSTibOm 
if they meet - as they have 
agreed to do - for a second 
round of face-to-face talks on 
the South African supply ship 
Outiniqua on Wednesday. 

The South Africans continue 
to insist a diplomatic break- 
through is i mmin ent, but if 
both sides stick by their public 
statements it is difficult to see 
where it will come from. 
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Hong 

Kong’s 

quiet 

hero 

stands 

his 

ground 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 

5,2^° cnv **se Martin Let*. Hong 
Kong s mo* prominent pro-democrat 
anJm{J l,n lhe barricades di- 
wimg afreet protests. But the quietly 

S hf- and T mbrd - V dressed barris- 
ler heheves that the streets may well 
bt the onh place where democrats can 
express their views after the Chinese 
takeover on i July. 

ni ,iS Loe ,S L SL P P ub hc enemv 
number one hy China’s supporters in 
tne colony, who arc infuriated by the 
international attention he receives. 
Last month he was received by Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton at the White House 
"J* Chretien, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, m Ottawa, while in 
Hong Kong he is not even invited for 
a warm orange juice at the China Na- 
tional Day reception - an event 
which even the Governor. Chris Pat- 
ten, the "criminal through the ages", 
is asked to attend. 

Interviewed in his hamster’ s cham- 
bers, surrounded by shelves of bulky 
legal volumes, the usually upbeat Mr 
Lee finds it hard to be optimistic. 

"We will be going through a diffi- 
cult stage," he says, shaking his head. 
He lists the problems. First, the De- 
mocrats will be kicked out of the leg- 
islature. Secondly, they will lose their 
main source of funding because his De- 
mocratic Party is heavily dependent on 
the salaries and allowances of its leg- 
islators to keep it afloat. Thirdly, they 
will become non-persons. “I don't ex- 
pect many local papers will cover us; 
those who do will be writing deliber- 
ately nasty articles about us." 

Yet he leads Hong Kong's biggest 
political party, which secured 65 per 
cent of the popular vote at the last 
Legislative Council elections. Mr 
Lee is also better known on the in- 
ternational stage than Tung Chee-hwa, 
who will lead the first post-colonial 
government of the territory. 

Both Lu Ping, the most senior Chi- 
nese official responsible for Hong 
Kong affairs, and Mr Tung have re- 
cently said that they will not allow Mr 
Lee to become “a martyr”. He is non- 
plussed by this pledge. "I’m inter est- 



Flying the flag: Martin Lee waves the Democratic Party banner to attract voters in the 1995 Legislative Council poll Photograph: Reuters 


ed to understand what they mean by 
that,” he says. “Hist, I would have to 
die, and second I would have to do 
so in a just cause.” Mr Lee is a prac- 
tising Catholic and knows something 
about martyrdom. “I think it’s part of 
a move to marginalise me because 
they can’t argue with me. They’re try- 
ing to write me off as a martyr. It’s 
very cheap and very unfair.” 

fn fact, Mr Lee sees many of the in- 
coming government's actions beading 
in the direction of not being fair. He 
reckons that the new regime is trying 
to rig the election system so that the 
Democrats’ 65 per cent share of the 


vote will not translate itself into any- 
thing mare than 25per cent of the seats 
in the legislature. “They will make sure 
the laws will not give Hong Kong a leg- 
islature which represents die share of 
the vote of the majority party," he 
claims. He foresees a legislature 
which is “very boring. The only dif- 
ference between the parties wul be 
how low they kowtow to Peking*’. 

Could not the Democrats be a lit- 
tle more accommodating towards 
China? “I think we've been extreme- 
ly conciliatory,” he says. He points out 
that Democrats have no argument 
with the notion that Hong Kong 
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should return to Chinese sovereignty, 
“we’ve never asked for independence, 
nor are we trying to start a revolution, 
we’ve even defended the renewal of 
China’s most favoured trading nation 
status [in the United States]. 

“What more we can we do?" he 

asks, knowing full well that wfaai is re- 
quired is that the Democrats re- 
nounce then* views on representative 
government and dvfl-liberties legis- 
lation. Mr Lee, of course, will have 
none of that. “If we cave in on that 
we might as well pack up and go 
home,” he says. 

“My fear,” he says, “is that we’re 
going down the Singapore route,” by 
which he means authoritarian gov- 
ernment with the semblance of de- 
mocracic institutions stfll in place. “Mr 
Tung adores Lee Kuan Yew,” he 
notes, referring ro the strongman who 
created the Singaporean system. 

He is vague about what the De- 
mocrats will do to combat the situa- 
tion he envisages. Yet Mr Lee remains 
confident that his party will remain 
together he says that the pressure is 
bringing them even closer together. 

His strategy, such as it is, seems to 
be simply to remain in the game, as 
the conscience of the new regime. “I 
think the whole world's going in this 
direction [of democracy]. So will we, 
unless we give up.” 

It sounds like empty rhetoric. But 
il comes from someone who seems an 

unlikely politician -who regularly ex- 


presses his disinclination to be in pol- 
itics, yet has founded Hong Kong's 
most successful political party. 

He sees Mr Ting as being “a good 
man forced to do evil”. “At the mo- 
ment this is how the public is view- 
ing him,” he says. This is because the 
new Chief Executive seems to be “al- 
ways standing on Peking's side". 

Since entering the political arena, 
not much more than a decade ago. 
most of Mr Lee's fights have been with 
the colonial administration, yet he now 
feels that “Hong Kong people will miss 
Mr Patten very soon”. He points to the 
□umber of popple who were queuing 
up to be British subjects at the end of 
last year when Britain issued its last 
batch of passports. “I felt so sad for 
China,” says Mr Lee. “This is the sun- 
set of colonial rule and you still have 
so many of our compatriots queuing 
up to become British. Normally at the 
end of British rule you have strong 
anti-British feeling. Yet in Hong Kong 
you don’t see that.” 

Nor will there be much chance of 
seeing Mr Lee leaving Hong Kong 
“Hong Kong is my home. I cannot 
leave my people, particularly when 
they are going through such a diffi- 
cult period" 

Still, he describes Hong Kong as 
“not that beautiful a city to live in”. 
He says that “when we finally have a 
good democratic system, then I can 
leave politics” - and maybe then Hong 
Kong as well. 
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Singapore 
swaps new 
insults 
with its 
neighbour 


Richard Lloyd Parry 

Johor Straits 

The Straits of Johor, which 
divide Singapore and Malaysia, 
are no more than a few hundred 
yards across at their narrowest 
point, but between the two 
countries there exists an ocean 
of contrasts. 

Singapore is a compact island 
city, Malaysia a sprawling fed- 
eration of scattered slates. The 
former has a majority Chinese 
population, while the latter is 
predominantly Malay. What is 
more, Singaporeans pee in lifts 
— something which Malaysians 
never do. 

This, at least, was the rnesage 
delivered last month by the 
Malaysian Prime Minister. Ma- 
hathir Mohamad, at a speech 
outlining his hopes for the 
country in the 2 1st centuiy. He 
said Malaysians have some ret- 
rograde habits, such as hanging 
out their underwear in public. 

“But we are more civilised 
than some people in Singa- 
pore,” Dr Mahathir pointed 
out “There, people urinate in 
lifts, so the authorities have 
placed sensors to detect am- 
monia to catch the culprits. 
But we don’t do it here.” 

His remarks were only the 
most hiJariousin an increasingly 
bizarre verbal battle being 
fought across the Johor Straits. 
The relationship between Sin- 
gapore and Malaysia, two of 
Asia's most energetic and fast- 
growing countries, has long 
been touchy but, in the past few 
weeks, it has descended to 
unprecedented levels of petti- 
ness and triviality. 

The trouble began in March 
after an uncharacteristic faux 
pas by Lee Kuan Yew, the 
founder of modem Singapore, 
and now its formidable "Senior 
Minister”. Along with several of 
his ministers, Mr Lee is pursu- 
ing a libel case against an 
opposition candidate, Tang 
Liang Hong, who crossed the 
Straits of Johor for Malaysia 
shortly after his defeat in the 
January genera] elections. 

Mr Tang claimed that his life 
was in danger in Singapore, a 
claim which was scornfully de- 
nounced by the Senior Minis- 
ter. “If there is anywhere where 
people can do him harm,” said 
Mr Lee, in a written affidavit, 
“that is the place." He said Mr 
Ting's refuge, the city of Johor 
Barn, is “notorious for shoot- 
ings, muggings and car-jack- 
ings”. 

In Malaysia, enraged news- 
paper columnists suggested cut- 
ting off the fresh water supplies 
which are piped across the 
Straits. Dr Mahathir pro- 
nounced himself “reasonably 
angry". Protesters paraded out- 
side the Singaporean High 
Commission in Kuala Lumpur, 


denouncing Mr Lee. His re- 
marks were intended ooly to 
have been read by lawyers, but 
Mr Lee found hims elf in the hu- 
miliating position of apologis- 
ing for them and asking for 
them to be deleted from the of- 
ficial record. But the squabble 
flared up again when the Sin- 
gaporean Straits Tones ran a 
long and detailed article about 
crime in Johor Bare. 

Malaysian journalists accused 
Mr Lee of using the paper to 
propagate his chauvinist opin- 
ions, despite the pretence of his 
apology. “The leaders of Sirn 
gaporc [arc like] the murai 
bird which talks incessantly but 
whose feathers are covered in 
faeces,” wrote a columnist in the 
Weekly Malaysia . “Their mouths 
smell sweet, but their tail-ends 
smell sour." 

However infantile, the quar- 
rel is an expression of genuine 
and deep-rooted tensions be- 
tween the two states which date 
bade more than 30 years. In 1965, 
fears of racial tension between 
Chinese and Malays caused Sin- 
gapore to be kicked out of the 
Malaysian Federation. Since 
then the countries have enjoyed 
very different fortunes. 


6 The quarrel 
is an expression 
of deep-rooted 
tensions 

between the two 
nations dating 
back 30 years 9 


Singapore is a model of neat- 
ness and prosperity, if a rather 
soulless one - carefully driven 
cars circulate obediently around 
shiny modem high-rises and lit- 
ter-free parks. C ross the cause- 
way over the Straits, and this 
rather anxious order dissolves 
in a mess of old plaster budd- 
ings, street markets and suici- 
dal motorcyclists. Jobor is 
booming in its own way, but it 
is crumblier, grimier, and more 
unpredictable than Singapore. 

That Singaporeans are envied 
by Malaysians is no wonder, 
they are six times richer than 
their neighbours, with an aver- 
age GNP of $34,000 (£15,00) 
per person, compared to $4,000 
in Malaysia. Levels of literacy 
and life expectancy are higher, 
infrastructure and housing stan- 
dards are better and, if 
Malaysians are less inc Lined to 
pee in lifts, that is because 
many more of their apartment 
blocks have only flights of stairs. 
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Now is the month of Maying 


The bare-laced anties of Oxford students may distract 
from Magdalen’s choral Mayfest. But the college choir is 
now moving into a new dawn. By Andrew Stewart 


lew years back some 
hrighi spark hatched 
ltu iota ol restoring 
Llcrkcnwcll lo the 
cultural map of Lon- 
don bv holding an annual Ascension 
Day service on the roof of a local 
church. Despite trumpet flourishes 
and choral outbursts, the new “tra- 
dition" reached little further than a 
nearby team of jobbing builders 
and a handful of bemused Japanese 
tourists, adding little to Clerkcn- 
vrell's status and even less to its pop- 
ular history. Down in Oxford, where 
traditions mature more slowly, roof- 
top performance has been custom- 
ary since Elizabethan limes, when 
the choristers and academical clerks 
of Magdalen College first climbed 
the narrow stairs of the college's 
Great Tower to sing praises to the 
rising May Day sun. 

The Magdalen Mayfest, unlike its 
short-lived Oerfcenwell imitation, 
continues to attract a vast army of 
spectators, spaced out-in more than 
one sense at the fool of the Cower 
and packed sardine-like on Mag- 
dalen Bridge. While the choir sings 
Tc Deum Fmrem Cations and deliv- 
ers a lusty account of Morley's Now 
is the month of Maying, the bravest 
if noL soberesi of all-night revellers 
below prepare lo leap into the chill 
shallows of the Cherwell. This year, 
a bare -arsed Scot and scantily-clad 
blondes provided the main attrac- 
tions for eager tabloid photogra- 
phers, although they were spared any 
greater danger by the earlier removal 
from the river of shopping trolleys, 
old bicycles and a roll of barbed-wire. 

Last week's service was accom- 
panied by expectant talk among the 
tower company of New' Labour's 
new dawn, reinforced when linger- 
ing mists on the neighbouring water 
meadows dispersed as the sun rolled 
into a cloudless sky. In former times, 
the Magdalen choristers would fin- 
ish their early morning’s work, throw- 
off their surplices and rush down- 
stairs to tackle the bell ropes for a 
spot of wild “jangling”. Today, a 
team of change-ringers is in place to 
ensure an ordered peal although the 
effects of swinging bells on the 
foundationless Great Tower remain 
the same. I was told to grab the para- 
pet by one May morning veteran: 


“It'll start to move in a second." Sure 
thing. I thought. Must be the com- 
bined effects of sleep deprivation 
and severe alcohol abuse, another 
Oxford May Day tradition. Seconds 
later it became clear that the col- 
lege's 15th-century builders had 
allowed for a wide degree of lateral 
swing in William of Wbyneflele's 
tower, not quite enough to produce 
a landslide result but sufficient to 
cause problems for those who pre- 
fer their medieval buildings to stay 
firmly in one place. 

Magdalen's place in the history of 
English music rests on firmer foun- 
dations than cither its lower or its 
annual novelty act The statutes of 
William of Wayne flete's collegium 
beaiae Marine Magdalaiae vuigflriter 
dictum Maudeleyne College in Uni- 
i vrsitate Qxon. set dawn on 12 June 
1458, make provision for eight clerks. 
16 choristers and their master or 
informator choristarwn. The new 
college attracted a succession of 
outstanding composers to the post of 
informator. including Richard Davy, 
whose work is well represented in the 
Eton Choirbook, John Mason, 
Thomas Appleby, Thomas Preston, 
and the brilUani John Sheppard, who 
served the college at various times 
during the 1540s. More recent Mag- 
dalen composer-musicians include 
Richard Nicholson, the first Heather 
Professor of Music at Oxford Uni- 


versity, Henry Purcell’s brother 
Daniel, John Stainer of Crucifixum 
fame, Whiter Parratt. Bernard Rose 
and the present informator Grayston 
Ives, perhaps better known as ex- 
King’s Singer Bfll Ives. 

A new disc from Collins Classics 
presents an unusually rich slice of 
Magdalen music history, offered up 
to the memory of Bernard Rose, 
who died towards the end of last 
year, and featuring contributions 
from many of his students. The 20- 
strong Magdalen Collection was 
convened by Harry Christophers 
last December, shortly after the 
Thanksgiving Mass that followed 
Rose's funeral, its members chosen 
from the ranks of former Academ- 
ical Clerks to sing the sonorous, 
often florid works of Davy, Mason 
and Sheppard. Christophers, con- 
ductor of The Sixteen and. like his 
old choir master, a champion of 
Tudor church music, received musi- 
co logical support from Magdalen 
graduates Roger Bray, David Wul- 
stan and David Hfley, while Rose's 
conductor son Gregory served as 
producer for the Collins sessions. 
The vocal line-up included such sea- 
soned pros as Hilliard Ensemble 
colleagues David James and Paul 
EUiott, two barristers, one general 
practitioner and a handful of rising 
star singers, counter-tenor Robin 
Blaze and tenor Mark Milhofer 
prominent among them. 

“Seeing the way Anthony Smith, 
the President of Magdalen, is taking 
the whole college into the next cen- 
tury made many of us want to do 
something to help,” explains Christo- 
phers. “We couldn't afford to donate 
big cheques, but realised that it 
might be possible to get together and 
make a recording. We made an 
absolute racket when we got together 
at an evensong for Bernard's 80th- 
birthday celebrations last May, bui 
there were still traces of the special 
Magdalen sound he established. He 
was in favour of a free singing style 
and would never hold us back.” 
Profits from the Magdalen Collec- 
tion disc will go towards restoring the 
Magdalen chapel organ and the pur- 
chase of a new chamber organ. “We 
had an ancient Snetzler chamber 
organ in the chapel during my time 
in the choir,” recalls Christophers, 


•May Morning on Magdalen Tower', 1B90, by William Holman Hunt inset, a student at this year's Magdalen Mayfest leaping mro me nver 


“which was a semitone flat ft offered 
a great training for the organ schol- 
ars, who had to transpose all these 
elaborate Tudor pieces up to mod- 
em pitch, much to Bernard’s glee.” 
Following Roses retirement in 2981, 
the main organ was rebuilt and its 
cranky chamber associate banished 
from the chapeL 
Although Rose earned the respect 
of his cathedral and collegiate organ- 
ist colleagues, his choir never 
received the public acclaim given to 
those trained by Simon Preston down 
the road at Christ Church or David 
WiUcocks over at King's College. 
Cambridge. “As an academic, he 
made a great contribution to the 
studv of Tudor church music and 


encouraged his choir members to 
specialise in that repertory,” observes 
Christophers. “I think this is what 
Oxbridge collegiate chapels, like 
Magdalen, should be doing now, 
rather than chasing record contracts. 
Bernard was never really' one for 
making records, but people still 
appreciate just how much he con- 
tributed to the TUdor music revival 
through his scholarship and energy.” 
The seeds of that revival were care- 
fully propagated by Bernard Rose, 
encouraging the archival researches 
of Roger Bray, David Wulstan's more 
controversial ideas on performance 
practice and Harry Christophers' 
explorations of late 15th- and early 
rtith-centiny English church music. 


“In the choirs he put together 
year after year, he never shied away 
from taking ‘difficult’ people. He 
didn't necessarily want only the 
best singers for Magdalen if they 
were lacking In character, but would 
rather lame those who were out- 
spoken or individual. Although the 
youngsters on our disc were not 
there during Bernard's time, some- 
how his spirit comes through in their 
singing. The biggest tribute I could 
pay is to say that Bernard never 
made his choristers and clerks into 
clones of previous choir members, 
which happens all too often else- 
where.” Christophers went up to 
Oxford in 197 3 to study classics, 
switching to music without the sup- 


port of an A-level in the subject. “It 
was Bernard who took me on and 
saw me through the degree. He 
wasn't one of those boorish acade- 
mics who lack patience; even if you 
asked the most banal or stupid of 
questions during a choir practice, he 
would never make you look ridicu- 
lous in front of others. Through 
singing the music and talking to 
Bernard, somehow you became 
totally enveloped in it and passion- 
ate about it.” 

‘Music from Magdalen \ including 
works by Richard Deny, John Mason 
and John Sheppard, by the Mag- 
dalen Collection! Harry 'Christophers 
is on Collins Classics 151 12 



* Selected stores only. Available from 
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THEATRE 


The Seagull 

Old Vic, London 



Michael Pennington as Trigorin with Felicity Kendal in Peter 
HaTs new staging of ‘TfreSeaguir Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


fn the past few years, we’ve 
I been subjected to a spate of 
JLgrossly over-directed pro- 
ductions of Chekhov’s The 
Seagull. First there was John 
Canrd's Olivier version which 
opened with the whole cast 
drifting across a twilight stage, 
like Ffrandello characters in 
search of an author, and which 
went on to enclose the action in 
a series of four gilt picture- 
frames. Then there was Robert 
St urea's doggedly perverse 
account which turned Dr Dorn 
into a detached intermediary 
between stage and audience, 
and which was full of weari- 
somely editorialising ideas, like 
having Trigorin. the celebrity 
novelist who is never off duty, 
blatantly scribble down notes, 
even at the end as he observed 
the effect of that famous off- 
stage gunshot 
By rights, therefore, you 
should feel grateful for the 
straightforwardness of Peter 
Hall's new staging in which the 
hand of the director is much 
less obtrusively evident. But 
his production leaves well alone 
to the undue extent of rarely 
freshening one's perceptions 
of the material. The brilliantly 
observed inconsistencies and 


self-contradictions of which 
Chekhov’s characters are com- 
posed are brought, in the main, 
to only half-hearted life. 

The most impressive features 
of the evening are Tom Stop- 
pard’s new version of the script 
and Victoria Hamilton's vivid, 
deeply felt Nina. Dispensing 
with what be calls the “ledger" 
principle of translation 
(whereby “everything on the 
Russian side of the line is 
accounted for on Lbe English 
side”), Stoppard has produced 
a vigorous^ speakable text. 

The fact that the central rela- 
tionships mirror those in Ham- 
la is further reflected here in sly. 
jokey Shakespearean allusions 
(“I never think about old age or 
death. What will be will be, if it 
be not now - and so on." 
declares Stoppard's Akadina, 
breezily yoking a half- remem- 
bered snatch of Hamlet to a 
clunking cliche, as an airy pro- 
fessional actress well might. 

The translator's instinct for 
comedy helps heighten the 
humour in Chekhov’s situations. 
When Dominic West's Kon- 
stantin moodily marches in and 
plonks a dead seagull at her feet, 
this Nina retorts: “l mean, look 
at this seagull, a symbol if ever 


I saw one, but of what. I'm sorry, 
Tye no idea." The embarrassing 
mixture of obviousness and neb- 
ulousness in Konstantin's ges- 
ture is beautifully highlighted in 
that exasperated parade of 
would-be saviour-faire. It 
reminded me of a conversely 
great moment in a Joint Guare 
play, where the hero muses: “I 
don't know much about sym- 
bols. but I'd say when frozen 
flamingos fall out of the sky, 
good times are not in store.” 

In the first three acts. Ms 
Hamilton's Nina is positively 
aglow with the anfour of youth- 
ful inexperience and keyed up to 
orchestra pitch (her guilelessly 
eager performance of Konstan- 
tin’s experimental play is a hilar- 
ious expose of its pretentious- 
ness). In the last, veering 
between near-delirious tears 
and a desolately shrugging mat- 


ter-of-factness. she's become a 
battered realist who, here, 
trudges prosaically, instead of 
poetically flying, out of the play. 

Mr West could make a splen- 
did Konstantin, but neither he 
nor the production are helped 
by Felicity Kendal who. as his 
selfish, jealously manipulative 
great-actress mother, runs her 
usual gamut, all the wav from 
“pert" to “roguish". With the- 
dimpling Ms Kendal about as 
likely tc* deliver the part in 
Esperanto as risk alienating an 
audience, you feel more embar- 
rassed about the wildly unsuit- 
able wig inflicted cm Michael 
Pennington’s TKgorin than you 
do about the mortifying painml- 
ness of the central mother-son 
relationship. 

In rep. Booking : 0171-928 7616 

Paul Taylor 


COMEDY 


Jo Brand 

Civic Hall, Guildford 


T he good burghers of 
leafy, stockbroker- 
friendly Guildford are 
looking forward to the charms 
of David Essex crooning such 
genteel classics as “We’re 
Going to Make You a Star” at 
their Civic Hall soon. So they 
might have been expected to 
choke into their Amontfllados 
at the very thought of Jo 
Brand, the oversized, Struwel- 
Petcr-coiffed, foul-mouthed 
flageliator of all the things 
they hold dear: maiencss, 
Tbiyness, suburbanness. Her 
act. which she performed 
there on Wednesday night as 
part of her national tour, con- 
tains more swearing and sex- 
ual references than the entire 
work of Tarantino and Cro- 
nenberg put together. 

During one completely unre- 
peatable routine about mag- 
gots somewhere they shouldn’t 
have been (which Channel 4 
had refused to broadcast), even 
Brand seemed worried about 
shocking the gin-and-Jag bel- 


ters and warned them to put 
their fingers in their ears. When 
she had elicited the requisite 
number of “oobs”, she added 
with special relish: “Do tell that 
to as many people as possible 
over dinner.” 

But, like a ravenous crowd in 
front of a table full of cream 
cakes, they simply scoffed the 
lot The audience were so well 
tuned to Brand's particular 
brand of humour that the veiy 
mention of the word “choco- 
late" early on was greeied with 
whoops of delight 

Brand is canny in getting her 
retaliation in first: she voices 
the negative thoughts people 
may have about her appear- 
ance and turns them to her 
own comic advantage. Fat may 


be a fcminisi issue, but Brand 
proved it can also be a barrel- 
load of laughs. Clad in her 
standard-issue baggy black T- 
shirt and trousers offset by 
glittery Doctor Martens, she 
laughed: “I quite like looking 
like tit is because at least 1 
don’t have (o drink Martini 
eveiy time I go to a party." She 
went on to reveal that she had 
just spent the weekend in 
Norway where whaling is still 
le^ul - so I couldn’t go swim- 
ming. obviously". 

She also confronted the 
widely held canard that she is 
py: “I know you think I'm a 
lesbian.' she teased at one 
point, “but I'm heterosexual, 
bo, men, be very scared 
because I want to shag you.” 


People are drawn to her 
honesty about herself. We can 
all identify with someone suf- 
fering from a terminal.Iack of 
self-esteem - even .if we 
wouldn’t want to parade ours 
in front of several hundred 
strangers every night. .. 

As a performer, Brand gives 
and receives great warmth. 
She passes the acid test for a 
popular comedian: people 
laugh before she's even said 
anything. Apart from the 
singing - she did an ill-advised 
version of “The Lady is a 
Tramp” as an encore - the only 
danger is that sooner or later 
audiences may tire of her 
schtick. How many different 
ways can you say “cakes are 
great and men aren’t”? 

Jo Brand's national tour con- 
tinues at Watford Cckeseum on 
Wed ( 01923 445000): Munckcs- 
ter Bridgewater Hull on Thm 
(01 61-907 9000). Tour info: 
0S91 455480 . 


James Rampton 

Twnorrow in the Tabloid: Andrew Graham-Dixon on the Mu^T >ortrate W, ^ 
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Bid for fame: If 
nothing else, he 
wfflgodown in 
history as the 
only man to 
have launched a 
campaign from 
Ms Gormanfe 


Photograph: 
Glynn Griffiths 


Of course he’s Mr Right. . . 
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am fond of John Redwood. Truly. 1 am. 
I'm not saying we're about in get mar- 
ried, or elope nr anything. I don't espe- 
cially want to have sex with him. But 
should he ever come up for adoption, 
then. yes. I'd lake him in. And happily so. 

Now. 1 know what you are thinking. You are 
thinking I'm completely out of my tree. You are 
thinking it's hard enough to like John Redwood 
let alone develop a motherly pash him. He's 
a cold fish. He doesn't gel jokes. He's rubbish 
at relating to people. (“Your strange human 
emotions confuse me. Captain.") Plus, to cap 
it all. he has the disdainful look of, say, Ken- 
neth Williams in a particularly disdainful mood. 
And that’s when he's feeling jolly. Yes, all this 
is true enough, to varying degrees. But. mostly. 
Redwood is just hopeless. Which makes him 
quite vulnerable. And endearing, in a strange 
kind of way. He is tall, with dark eyes, wonderful 
legs and highly polished black shoes. He speaks 
in an exclamatory way, emphasising certain 
words without warning. “I think! that what the 
Tories have! to learn is howto like each! other." 
The volume is such that you can never doze off, 
which is a shame, especially when he’s banging 
on about party unity or Europe. 

He also has an extraordinarily literal mind. 
Did you like books as a child. John? “Yes, very 
much." Is Lhere a bookyou particularly remem- 
ber enjoying? “As a very young child?" Not nec- 
essarily. “As an older child, then? A book from 
any period of your childhood. Just one you hap- 
pen to remember clearly. “As a very young child 
then?" This goes on for some minutes before, 
finally. 1 learn that he liked Brer Rabbit before 
progressing to sea adventure 
stories set during the 
Napoleonic wars. No. he never 
then acted these out because 
-we never had a pond big 
enough". Clever as he 
undoubtedly is, I don’t think 
John Redwood could be 
described as a man of imagi- 
nation. His smile is always 
accompanied by a startled 
look in his eyes, as if he s 
astonished he has managed it. 
which 1 find quite touching. 

Plus, he has the suff body 
movements of sevneone who 
perhaps, spent his boyhood 
being told to wash his hands. 

take his elbows off the table. 

and don't play there! YouT get 
your sailor-suit all mucky! I 
would like him to come and 
live with me so that, of a 
morning. 1 could open the 
hack door into the garden and 
say: "Now, don l come back 

Jlil you're really raudg.^ 
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short’, he looks as 
never let himself go 
doesn't know how ,0 - 
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He laughs a lot, 
which is nice - 
after a pause 
while he works 
out whether it’s 
funny or not 
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buflt a teUv that much. He doesn’t 

be doesn t w - 1 always does his 

have the ume. Bu ^ Ifs ^ favourite pro- 
utmost to MOJ J ^ emy oarksoD is superb.' he . w 

gramme- -yes, he's absolutely hysfer- wonder whether he found it hard watching Tony 

enthuses- tested luxury estates, did you Blair move in. “1 didn’t watch h. I was too busy,” 

ica *: vjvlf that’s a shame. It was s-o-o-o funny, he says. Oh come on, I say. The pictures were 
see it . on * came portom. He was merciless, beamed all over the place. Yod can’t have 
Mercea , — rarB tmwlf " I think, missed them all. OK, he finally concedes, 


when the adoption papers 
come through, 1 will put in a 
clause that 1 remain in charge 
of the remote control. Any- 
way, John Redwood is, on the 
car front, very much a Jaguar 
man. Always has been, always 
will be. He has two at the 
moment, a confession which 
leads him and the photo- 
grapher to talk excitedly 
about E~ types, and ’65 being 
a good year, and four-point- 
two -stroke -six engines, what- 
ever they may be. He actually 
has a photograph of h is 
Jaguars on the mantelpiece. 

“There they are, my two 
lovely ladies," he boasts. His 
wife," Gail, is also in the pic- 
ture. “Or should 1 say my 
three lovely ladies, ha ha.” 

And. yes, this brings me to 
yet another reason why I'm 
so fond of John Redwood. 

He’s just such a brilliant mal- 
adroit. He is, it is said, 
perhaps even the brainiest of all the Tories. But 
his social skills are so wanting he always ends 
up looking at best, weird, ana at worst a com- 
plete twit. Certainly, he can't spot 3 political 
mine-field until it blows up in bis face. There 
was, of course, that bottom-clenching moment 
when he was Minister for Whies and was caught 
on camera trying and tailing to mouth the words 
to the Welsh national anthem. TTien there was 
that Monday morning in June 
1995 when, at a press briefing 
to launch his first leadership 
bid. he allowed a goggle-eyed 
Teresa Gorman in something 
veiy green and low-cut to 
stand directly behind him. 
When 1 tell hun that, if noth- 
ing else, be will go down in his- 
tory as the only man to have 
launched a campaign from 
Ms Gorman’s cleavage, he 
laughs heartily. Surprisingly, 
he laughs a lot. which is nice 
even though there’s usually, 
initially, a pause of at least a 
few seconds while he works 
out whether something is 
funny or not Once his laugh- 
ter has subsided he says, 
pleadingly: “What could I do? 
A number of people invited 
themselves to the conference 
and, as 1 needed all the sup- 
port I could get 1 didn’t think 
■it a good idea to shepherd 
them off." So he opted for a 
good nestle in Teresa’s bosom 
instead? “I can assure yon," he 
announces primly, “that there 
was a modest gap between us." 
Joke, John, joke. “Oh ba ha! 
Well, let’s put it this way. My 
wife wasn’t jealous. Ha ha!" 

Of course, he is now run- 
ning for the leadership of the 
Conservative Party again. 
Most people doubt he wm get 
it Most nave their money on 
William Hague, who looks 
like Clive Anderson’s plainer 
younger brother but is stfll 
reckoned to be more charis- 
matic. If Redwood fails this 
time, what then?. “I’ve no idea. I (to so much 
want to get it Fm going all out to get it" He is 
v«y angle-minded, ambitious, determined. He 
wants to be in No 10 more than anything. So I 


Interview 



Deborah Ross 

talks to 


maybe he did deliberately 
choose not to look. “I would 
have found it upsetting, yes." 

We meet at 2 Wilfred 
Street, a dainty, oatmeal- 
carpeted house m Westmin- 
ster which is in fact the head- 
quarters of the ginger group 
Conservative 2000 (it exists 
to represent the views of 
right-wing Tbries) but could 
just as well be the base for 
the John Redwood Fan Club. 
There are photographs of 
John everywhere, plus flat- 
tering articles about him that 
have been framed and bung 
in the toilet (perhaps, this 


JOHN REDWOOD 


look more plentiful there). 
There’s an admiring letter 
from Enoch Powell, dated 
July 1995. “Dear John," it 
goes, “yon will not regret 
the events of the last month 
or two. Patience will evid- 
ently have to be exercised . . 

John Redwood was bom in Dover to the 
aspiring lower middle classes. His father. 
William, was a cost accountant; his mother, 
Amy, was manageress of a shoe shop. Their first 
home was a council house, but he's never made 
a big deal of this in the way John Major always 
did. “It’s just not my style. And, anyway, ir's who 
you are now that counts." What's his earliest 
childhood memory? “As a very young child?" 
No, John, as a sheep. “1 remember sitting in 
front of a coal fire that refused to burn, and 
being freezing." He was very bright, very book- 
ish, and skipped a year in primary school 
before, at 10, winning a scholarship to Kent Col- 
lege in Canterbury. At J5. he jomed the Con- 
servative Party because “1 believed in their prin- 
ciples". He took a first in history at Magdalen. 
Oxford, and then completed his doctorate at 
night while working as an investment analyst in 
the City. Has he ever known any kind of intel- 
lectual defeat? “Oh yes. I always found Latin 
very hard." He was working for Rothschild and 
writing articles on the privatisation of nation- 
alised industries when he came to the attention 
of Thatcher and was invited to join her policy 
unit at No 10. No, he didn't think twice about 
leaving the bank even though it meant a huge 
cut in salary, plus giving up a chauffeur-driven 
Jag for a Montego. A Montego! Did he weep 


when he was banded the keys? “No. You don’t 
get the keys. The driver does." He then adds: 
“I had to work my way up again. I got a chauf- 
feur-driven Jag at the Welsh office, but it wasn’t 
such a good Jag, of course." Having joined the 
Policy Unit in 1982, he became its “extremely 
effective" leader (according to Thatcher’s 
memoirs) from ’83 to "85 before being rewarded 
with the safe seal of Wokingham. Berkshire. 
Thereafter, he ascended through the Tory 
Parly ranks until his resignation from Cabinet 
when he decided to stand against Major. He 
says he was “shocked, but not surprised* by the 
extent of the Tbxy’s election defeat. “On the 
morning of the election 1 said to my wife: T 
think we’U get 200 seats.’ And I knew I was 
being optimistic then." Yes, he supposes it is a 
good thing for him that Portillo is now out of 
the leadership contest but, that said, be was sad 
to see him go. “A great loss to the party,' he 
sighs. I wonder what the protocol is in these cir- 
cumstances. Do you write a note saying “so 
sorry, old boy ..." No, you phone. “I have rung 
quite a few already. I’m gradually getting 
through the list." WD1 he ring Major?" Of 
course.” If Redwood bad won the leadership 
back in 1995, could he have saved the party? 
Yes, he would like to think so. Certainly, he 
couldn't have done any worse. 

He once described New Labour as “just three 
men (Blair, Campbell, Mandelson, presumably) 
in a hurry.” Bui, no, he doesn't now feel he has 
to eat his words. “It'll come true. You watch!" 
he cries. “The Minister for Meddling (Man- 
delson) will cause terrible trouble. Departments 
resent meddlers. There win be a great battle 
for Blair's ear. You watch! You watch!’ 

I wonder, naturally, why he so badly wants 
to lead his own party. Is it because he is oafy 
truly alive when he’s achieving things, and this 
would be among the ultimate achievements? 
Absolutely not, be insists, offended. “I am not 
pursuing office for the sake of office." he says. 
“I want to achieve things for the country and 
the Party." But it’s all such a faff, I say, and such 
a stressful faff at that. All this running about 
to check who's sided up with whom. All the 
skulduggery that goes on. No time for Tbp Gear 
or Vfeitrose. Isn’t he ever tempted to think, no, 
not today. I’ll take one of my lovely ladies out 
for a run? At this, he gives you one of his best 
Kenneth Williams looks before coining back, 
with: “But 1 really enjoy what I'm doing. I'm 
veiy privileged and have a fascinating job. 
When I wake up in the mornings I think: ‘What 
good can I do today?'” 
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The thin line 
between cure 
and obsession 

The Princess of Wales says 
exercise has enabled her to 
overcome bulimia. Perhaps it is 
just another way of subduing 
her body. By Jerome Burne 

C an someone with an emotional problem decide when 
they are cured? If faulty brain chemistry is involved, 
where does that leave psychotherapy? Wfiai difference 
docs it make if there is a genetic link? Such questions are 
prompted by the latest news about the Princess of Wales’s 
eating disorder - via yet another treacherous confidant. 

Last week she revealed to patients at Prioiy Hospital in 
south-west London that, although she had spent many hours 
and thousands of pounds on a variety of brands of 
psychotherapy, in the end she found it pointless because the 
practitioners she had seen had not known what she had gone 
through. Instead, she announced, exercise was what kept her 
bulimia at bay. 

So a slap in the face for therapy? Not necessarily, 
because once you enter the psychotherapeutic hall of mir- 
rors, where nothing is quite what it seems, there are several 
way of looking at that. It could indeed be the simple truth. 
Exercise is a good way of dealing with depression and it might 
be that the Princess has got it 
sorted. But therapists have 
perfected art irrefutable 
defence when faced with 
ungrateful clients. “In denial" 
they say, or “counter-trans- 
ference". 

Here, for instance, is an 
expert writing in the venera- 
ble American Family Physi- 
cian: “Anorexic patients fre- 
quently deny the severity of 
their illness, which makes 
therapy difficult They per- 
ceive their thinking as being 
entirely rational and the rest 
of the world as dysfunc- 
tional." However, even when 
they are not blaming the vic- 
tim, the experts’ own perfor- 
mance is not that impressive 
- the cure rate for anorexics 
is reckoned to be between 45 
per cent and 60 per cent and 
long-term about 20 per cent 
die from the condition. 

But maybe the Princess’s 
therapy was successful in that 
it gave her the confidence to 
took after herself. However, 
here the issue gets even more 
tricky because a well-known 
sign of anorexia is an obses- 
sion with exercise. The suf- 
ferer just replaces one method 
of subduing and controlling 
their alienated body with 
another. So the question then 
becomes, how much is too 
much? 

Faced with all this concep- 
tual confusion, it is not sur- 
prising that many eating dis- 
order researchers are staling 
to take a more biologically 
based approach and are trying 
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to find the key to anorexia in the chemical workings of the 
brain. Another of the revelations from the Prioiy - that the 
Princess had idolized her older sister Sarah who was 
anorexic - fits in well with the latest thinking. “There defi- 
nitely seems to be a genetic element in anorexia and bulimia,” 
says Nigel Brown at the Eating Disorders research unit at 
Maudsley Hospital in south London. “Identical- twins stud- 
ies show that it does run in families." 

As yet there is no clear idea of what the genes might be 
coding for but a popular candidate is one of the brain's mes- 
senger chemicals. “After we’ve eaten, serotonin is released 
in the brain which tells the appetite centre Tm full’," Brown 
says. “Now ft could be that in aDorerics’ brains the signalling 
system sends the message out too soon or that the receiv- 
ing end is over-sensitive and responds to tiny amounts.” All 
of which raises the possibility of a drug treatment to restore 
serotonin functioning to normal, but whether that would be 
more effective than therapy and/or exercise no one knows 
yet. 

But for all our neurocbemical sophistication, a glance at 
history suggests that some things never change. Next year 
is the 100th anniversary of the death of “Sisi", Empress of 
Austria, who after four children still had a 22-inch waist at 
the age of 60, after a lifetime battling with her weight. Her 
stoiy sounds remarkably familiar. 

Ffom a bourgeois background, she married very young into 
the rigidly orchestrated protocol of the imperial court where 
her mother-in-law firmly pulled the strings. She was a great 
beauty, very shy, who at one point wanted to devote her life 
to caring for mental patients. Feeling stifled and unloved at 
court, she soon separated from her husband and spent much 
of her time visiting the spas and health centres of Europe. 
Her recipe for keeping slim, besides fasting, was constant 
exercise - horse-riding, lengthy walks, gymnastics and fenc- 
ing. Could her genes have found their way into the Spencers? 
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P utting up the cost of mortgages? 
That was not in Labour’s mani- 
festo. If Gordon Brown does the 
right thing, long advocated here and by 
most economic commentators,; and 
cuts tax relief on mortgages in an early 
Budget on 10 June, many new Labour 
voters will be understandably upset 
Thirty-one days into the new era and 
Labour would have broken its promise 
not to put up taxes. 

During the election campaign. Lab- 
our's position was never quite water- 
tight on the small print. Hard questions 
were always deflected with: Tin not sit- 
ting here writing a Budget.” But the 
headlines were clear. No increases in 
income tax rates, and no hidden spend- 
ing plans that required tax increases. In 
theory, that means Mr Brown could put 
up taxes on other grounds, and two 
such have been advanced from most 
sectors of the punditry. One is as an 
alternative or supplement to higher 
interest rates, in order to restrain the 
consumer boom, and the other is to 
start to balance the Governments 
books at a faster rate. Both are sound 
reasons: consumer spending is rising 
too quickly and government borrowing 
is failing too slowly. But there was 
another part of the Labour mantra on 
taxes, which was “22 tax rises” - again 
and again Tony Blair told us that 
people on middle incomes bad suffered 
enough. And, if there is one law of 
modern politics that Messrs Blair, 


Brown and Mandelson understand, it 
is that putting up taxes after promising 
not to is electoral death. 

So, taxes ought to rise, but cannot 
Mr Brown will not take back the £L5bn 
hand-out to the electorally volatile 
home-owning classes represented by 
mortgage tax relief. Not that is, unless 
he gives it back to (most of) them in the 
form of tax cuts elsewhere. 

Now this is where discussions on the 
the connecting corridor between Nos 
10 and 11 Downing Street get inter- 
esting. As Mr Brown crosses over from 
his office to his living quarters, tripping 
oyer mountain bikes and footballs, 
and bumps into Mr Blair, furtively kick- 
ing the cat, the Chancellor is bound to 
be tempted by the idea of a Big Bang 
Budget. Why not try to rebalance the 
tax system, without significantly raising 
the tax burden, in one bold move, and 
do away with the need for a second 
Budget in November? 

On the other hand, we know that this 
is one subject on which the two men 
disagreed before the election. Dis- 
cussing how Mr Brown should answer 
the Toiy charge that he would put up 
taxes in his early Budget, Mr Blair over- 
ruled him, according to Robert Harris’s 
inside account of the campaign. “You 
should say that the only reason you’re 
holding the Budget is to introduce wel- 
fare-to-work,” he said. But different 
imperatives rule now. And in any case, 
the Budget will include, as well as the 
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jobs programme funded by the wind- 
fall levy on privatised companies, a cut 
in VAT on domestic gas and electric- 
ity and the start of the phased release 
of council house receipts. So why not 
go further? An early Budget would be 
a wise way to capitalise on the good- 
will which the new government has gen- 
erated. Rather than being the bad 
news which brings the honeymoon to 
an end, a good early Budget could re- 
inforce the sense - already a “new 
dawnist” cliche - that Labour has “hit 
the ground sprinting”. 

Mr Brown has a clear idea of the 
land of rebalancing the tax system 


needs. “Growth, employment, long- 
term investment and greater equality” 
are the principles which guide him, the 
Chancellor said yesterday. Apart from 
the fourth, these are not controversial, 
but more specific measures have been 
signalled. A shift in company and cap- 
ital gains taxes in favour of long-term 
investment has long been expected. 
Faint hints have been dropped about 
the need to shift the tax burden from 
green activities to pollution and other 
threats to the environment Another 
clear priority of the new government is 
to change the interaction between ben- 
efits and taxes to encourage work and 


discourage welfare dependency. 

What has not been advertised in 
advance, however, is a raid on what has 
' been called the middle-class welfare 
state, the ‘‘handout to home-owners . 
The case for it is overwhelming. Since 
the war, the use of their homes by the 
British as a store of wealth has been 
destabilising, magnifying consumer 
booms and busts and fuelling inflation- 
It has exaggerated and reinforced 
social division. Ending the tax subsidy 
of mortgages would therefore meet the 
Chancellor’s objectives. Nor can Peter 
Lflley, likely to be the new shadow 
Chancellor, complain: the Conserva- 
tives cut the rate of relief to 15 per cent. 

The pillage of middle-income perks 
would be politically -survivable if it were 
carried out early and a new starting rate 
of in come tax of lOp in the pound were 
brought in at the same time. That 
would tilt the pattern of winners and 
losers in favour of those on lower 
incomes, while improving incentives to 
take up low-paid work. The start of a 
house-price boom Is the best time to 
act, because a rising market both eases 
the pain and needs to be dampened. 

But, however much this newspaper 
would applaud the abolition of mort- 
gage tax relief, it has to be said that the 
electorate should have been told in 
advance. Malting the Bank of England 
independent was not in the manifesto 
either, although it was hinted at in some 
cloudy words about making the setting 


Of interest rates more, optt .odi taj 
week’s announcement was trailed some 
tune- ago as an “option” m speeches and 
policy document Again, it is a com- 
mendable move, but why not commend 
it to the voters first? . r 
So long as things are going the Gov^ 
smment’s way, complaints will be 
muted. After all, since Labour won it 
Eras been very dearly saymg whatit 

■ Mli ir 


Jammin' til the 
joke sinks in 

L ead vocals and guitar, Tbuy Blair. 

Saxophone, Bill Clinton. Drums, / 
Rudolf Scharping. SadJy, it was not to V 
be. The celebration party featuring a 
“victory jam session” was a ruse by; a 
German satirical magazine. Three lead- 
era of Germany’s Social Democrats fell 
for it, including Gerhard Schroeder, who 
wants to repeat Mr Blair’s success next 
year against Chancellor KohL And Heir 
Scharping, who said, “I can’t play any- 
thing, I can’t even sing,” but still masted 
that he should be allowed, as president 
of the European socialists, to bang his 
bongo drums next to Mr Blair. Which 
goes to show that some Germans have 
a sense of humour — and others don’t 
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Food agency 
must tackle 
health risks 

Sin The welcome given to 
Professor Philip James' interim 
report on a food standards agency 
1 “ Food safety brief switches to 
health", 9 May) needs to be 
tempered in light of the 
unpredictable risks of genetically 
engineered (GE) foods, recognised 
in die report as one of the four 
major concerns to be addressed 

Welcome though separation of 
powers and openness would be, a 
more fundamental question should 
be how to handle risks Kke GE food 
where science leaves inevitable 
uncertainties. It is not g obd enough 
to regulate once scientific 
uncertainties are reduced. As BSE 
has shown, by then both the health 
dangers and public confidence can 
become unmanageable. Yet rarely 
is the option of nsk avoidance 
taken. 

No technical assessment has a 
way of predicting all the possible 
effects of eating GE foods, day in 
day out for years on end. Lay 
observers recognise this and urge 
caution, but decision-makers look 
at the assertion that there is “no 
evidence” and treat it as if it means 
“no risk” - so we are all rapidly 
becoming part of a massive 
experiment in eating GE food. 

A new food agency must tackle 
this issue head on. The agency must 
be able to call a halt to such new 
developments with their 
unpredictable consequences. This 
means a very broad remit, much 
broader than that envisaged, and 
yet is inherent in gaining the public 
confidence that the agency’s 
promoters yearn for. 

Dr DOUGLAS PARR 
Campaign Director 
Greenpeace 
London Nl 


Distortions and 
myths of voting 

Sin John Diamond’s comments on 
proportional representation 
(Letters, 7 May) need answering, 
to correct some of the myths 
s pouted by first-past-the-post 
(FPTP) advocates. 

In general politicians are open 
about coalition-forming in countries 
where this happens. Where they are 
not. it is largely as a result of the 
country’s political culture. Some of 
the arrangements Mr Diamond 
suggests, such as Lib-Toiy or Lib- 
Tbiy-Green-Referendum-Beli, 
would not happen, either because 
they have been specifically ruled out 
or die parties concerned would not 
agree to it. 

It is only a quirk of geography 
that causes FPTP to create stable 
single-party governments in the 
UK. In India it does nothing of the 
sort. Under FPTP, India h«g a 
fragmented party system and an 
unstable coalition government. 

The possibility of getting more 
seats on fewe r votes is something on 
which FPTP advocates are strangely 

S uiet. This, of course, happened in 
le UK in 1951 an d 1974 . Another 
example of where FPTP has Med 
in this way comes from Liverpool in 
the late l9S0s, where the Liberals 
consistently out-polled Labour, but 
Labour had an overall majority on 
the city council. FPTP is a lottery: 
the distortions it produces are 
arbitrary. 

Mr Diamond is concerned about 
unpredictable coalition 
arrangements; there are many ways 
to skin (his car. in Israel, the Prime 
Minister is directly elected. In 
Greece and Turkey, the largest 



party is systematically given a 
bonus of seats in an otherwise fairly 
proportional system. Under the 
single transferable vote electoral 
system, voters can indicate their 
coalition preferences byway of 
their transfer of votes between 
candidates: in fact, in the Republic 
of Ireland, where STV is used, it is 
not at all uncommon for two 
parties to propose coalitions with 
joint manifestos, and for each party 
to invite its voters to support the 
joint programme by supporting the 
other party in its lower preferences. 
In 1973 there was a Fine Gael/ 
Labour manifesto. 

ALEXMacFIE 
Keek, Staffordshire 

Sin We did not see any Lib-Lab or 
Tbiy-Lib manifesto (Letters, 

7 May), but that is because of the 
system, where the formation of such 
coalitions is unlikely to be necessary. 

In Germany, where the 
additional member system is used, 
there are two broad coalitions, 
which have been established for 
some time. If a voter in Germany 
votes for the Free Democrats, then 
they knowprior to the election that 
this will also help Helmut Kohl’s 
Christian Democrats to secure a 
majority in the Bundestag. 

A coalition of separate parties 
free to voice their opinions is surely 
better than having large divided 
parties, where factions are forced 
to conceal theirviews. 

DAVID ADAMS 
Farcham, Hampshire 

Sir. Tactical voting was 
acknowledged by most political 
commentators as the key to the 
Tory rout on 1 May. In 
constituencies as far apart as 
Tayside North. Taunton, Lewes and 
Dover its devastating firepower 


unseated Toiy MPs. If there had 
been more coherent tactical voting 
in over 120 other constituencies 
such as Dorset West Mid Dorset 
and Poole North, Dorset South and 
Congieton the Tories would have 
been reduced to third party 
arithmetic in the new Parliament. 

Grot (Get Rid of Them) and its 
sister organisation the Scottish 
Tactical Voting Alliance played a 
key role in alerting the media to the 
possibilities for a Tory meltdown, in 
making opposition party 
candidates and agents aware of the 
electoral potential in their own 
constituencies and in promoting 
tactical voting with the electorate 
in the run-up to polling day. 

Under a fair and rep reset 


resen La tive 

system 


repi 

proportional electoral s 
tactical voting wflL of course, 
become redundant. It was 
encouraging to read Richard 
Burden MP*s affirmation that 
Labour in government still had 
electoral reform firmly on the 
agenda (Letters, 9 May). Grot 
found in their camp aigning up and 
down the UK that most tactical 
voters were “switching” in order to 
enable the end of Tory monopoly 
power and therefore the possibility 
of fundamental constitutional 
change -not as an exclusive 
confirmation of approval of the 
“switch” party’ s own agenda. 

The new government needs to be 
keenly aware that tactical voters 
axe looking for them to deliver on 
their manifesto commitments - 
sooner rather than later. 

RICHARD DENTON-WHITE 
Co-Chair, Get Rid of Them (Grot) 
London N16 


Adoption for 
unloved children 

Sir. The distngenuousness of 
Cardinal Hume and (he Pro-Life 
lobby towards abortion is that they 
seem to have no concern for the 
children who would otherwise have 
been born, despite the Cardinal s 
assertion that “the frightening 
problem of children born without 
love or commitment in unstable 
situations must be addressed” (“A 
manifesto for moral and spiritual 
problems”, 6 May). 

1 have been a GP in a fairly 
favoured area (the Isle of Wight) 
for over 30 years, and in that time 
have seen many children bom 
“without love or commitment”. 

A teenage girl has an illegitimate 
baby by a boyfriend who after a few 
months gets fed up with a crying 
baby and leaves. A while later a 
new boyfriend moves in and a 
second baby is bom, but be too 
leaves in time and a third boyfriend 
moves in. 

Now a third baby arrives by 
which time baby number one is 
aged four or five and is behaving as 
all young children do. This angers 
boyfriend number three who 
proceeds to abuse the youngster 
who lives in an atmosphere of fear 
and hatred, often abetted by the 
mother. What kind of a future has 
he or she? Research has shown that 
abused children turn out to be 
abusive parents. 

I would entirely endorse the 
Cardinal's view on abortion if he 
and others of his opinion would 
couple it with the demand that all 


children bom into such a situation 
should be compulsorily put up for 
adoption. This would be in the best 
interests of the child who has no 
choice; the parents have made 
theirs. 

There is a shortage of children 
for adoption and there are many 
chadless couples who are longing 
to give an unwanted baby a secure 
and loving home. 

1 agree that this policy is 
draconian, but these cltildren are 
exposed to a draconian existence. 
Are we really to ignore their plight? 
This policy, apart from giving these 
children the best chance in Me, 
would to some extent obviate the 
need for the NHS to spend a large 
amount of money on assisted 
fertilisation, and would give untold 
pleasure to otherwise childless 
couples. 

Dr P D HOOPER 
C/iale. 

Isle of Hlgfu 

Sin George Gamer (Letters; 
“Abortion can be a loving solution”, 
8 May) displays typical Anglican 
fridge. 

Surely the reason women are 
faced with abortion in this 
“imperfect world” is because they 
cannot look to the community for 
support? As Christians, we should 
be leading the way in turning this 
imperfect world upside down and 
reflecting the love and compassion 
of Christ to women faced with this 
terrible dilemma. 

Thking life, however you pretty it 
up, can never be justified. 

JELL ARMSTEAD 
Felpham, West Sussex 
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Power of charities 
to be monitored 

Sir: You comment in your editorial 
(“A tighter rein for voluntary 
bodies”, 5 May), apropos tbe 
difficulties being experienced by 
the National Confederation of 
Parent Teacher Associations that 
“the Charity Commission has 
powers of supervision but often 
seems unable to head off 
problems”. 

Contrary to the impression you 
give we are in fact conducting an 
investigation into the situation in 
the NCPTA. The Charities Act 
2993 has given the Charity 
Commission powers to take the 
sort of preventive action your 
leader rightly invites. Its 
monitoring provisions, which are 
this year coming into effect, require 
charities with an annual income or 
expenditure of more than £10,000 
to send the commission their 
accounts and report of activities 
annually. The commission is 
committed to monitoring the way 
in which charities use their powers 
and resources precisely in order to 
enable us to anticipate problems 
where possible and to use our 
powers of intervention to put 
things right where, despite 
monitoring, difficulties have arisen. 

As you elegantly put it, charities 
occupy “public space” and must be 
both independent and accountable. 
It is the Charity Commission’s task 
to uphold tlie independence of 
charities while making them 
properly accountable. We now have 
the power - and resolution - to 
achieve that. 

RJ FRIES 

Chief Charily Commissioner 
Charity Commission 
London SW1 


Spitalfields site 
is a closed shop 

Sin Can Jonathan Giancey ( 9 May) 
really believe that Sir Norman 
Foster's proposed Liffe (London 
International Financial Futures 
Exchange) buildings - a “financial 
behemoth’' on a Spitalfields rite as 
large as the Royal Albert Hall - 
will conjure up the spirit of the old 
fruit and veg balls or that a . 
“testosterone-driven” trading floor 
is a street market “in only slightly 
different dress”? 

In fact the proposed 
development has far more in 
common with the “titanic” 
Broadgate development opposite 
Spitalfields and the colossal Amro 
Bank headquarters currently being 
erected dii its flanks, than with the 
sprawling. messy,heterogeneous 
life of a market. A trading floor, 
even one with glass walls, is not an 
open public space (or will we all 
be allowed to wander in and bring 
the kids at weekends?) but a veiy 
specialist kind of dosed shop. 

Far from being bold and 
exciting. Sir Norman’s proposals 
are predictably of a piece with the 
drive to annexe Spitalfields to the 
City. More bars and cafes, 
sandwich outlets and designer 
shops, not to mention 13 floors of 
a futures exchange, seem thrilling 
to Mr Giancey. Those who live 
and work here may well feel it's 
just more of the same. 

ALISON LIGHT ‘ 

London El 


Safer cycle lanes 

Sin Cycling along footpaths and 
one-way streets the wrong way has 
nothing to do with disrespect for 
the law (Letters, 6 May). It reflects 
the woeful lack of provision for 
cyclists. Enlightened authorities 
provide cycle lanes to make it safer 
to cycle on the road, and special 
cycle lanes to make it possible for 
cyclists to go the wrong way down 
a one-way street. Cycling then 
becomes safer and more - 
convenient, and we all benefit 
HUGH HOLUNGHURST 
Liverpool 


Party fun 

Sin You report that the 
Conservative Party leadership 
candidate John Redwood wishes 
to restore a sense of “fun in 
Conservative politics" {“Fun- 
seeJring Redwood goes in quest of 
converts”, 7 May). 

I would like to set his mind at 
rest. Millions of British citizens 
derived immense fun from the 
performance of the Conservative 
Party on 1 May. I look forward to 
seeing the Conservative Party, 
whether under John Redwood or 
not, providing similar pleasure ax 
the next general election. 

BRIAN TUTT 
London EC2 


Presidential fine 

Sir. The courts have just imposed 
massive fines to deprive a fraud- 
ster of his ill-gotten gains (Report, 
9 May). The UN, through the In- 
ternational Court at the Hague, . 
should do the same to President 
Mobutu, whose personal aggran- 
disement deprived his country’s 
public and municipal infrastruc- 
ture of proper maintenance. This 
would only be a starter towards 
the rebuilding of the ravage done 
to this potentially rich but poverty- 
stricken country and be a warning 
to any future dictator. 

KENNETH C McCRAE 
Castle Douglas ; 
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- Jfenewal means 
fulfilling the pledge 
now, Conor Gearty 
says. Then there will 
be scope for much more 

I lJfS" 8 un ^'kery that reform of 
hn ft ,use ? ( wfll figure in 

day whil e ^^ Specch on w ^nes- 
njlpnm, m f 0 ^° rat,0n of to* Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights has 

apparenU y successful 
hi an a PP ea rance. if that proves to 

StVurinnal CO ™ e '-* en lhe nati On*S COD- 

„5 0 S pn0nlies a™ the wrong way 

role ti^ COl ^ e ’ after 18 of ml/ 
rule Labour is swamped by proposals 

for change to our foniTof 5£nE5J 
S rdenQ S of initiatives is 
”“5^ ® ut principles should 
underpin this process in these vital 
opening months. 

! ? tlial of democratic 
renewal. This is not the same as con- 
stituuonal reform, a point neatly Dlus- 
trated by Gordon Brown’s transfer last 
week of the responsibility for setting 
interest rates to the unelected and, at 
present, largely unaccountable Bank of 
England. The proposal to incorporate 
the convention also fails to offer demo- 
cratic renewal. Even its supporters 
admit that the change would transfer 
large areas of political power away from 
Westminster to the judges on The 
Strand, thereby disempowering fur- 
ther the politicians who received such 
an outstanding vote of confidence on 
1 May. 

On the Lords, Labour’s manifesto 
unconditionally promised that “the 
right of hereditary peers to sit and vote 
in the House of Lords [would be ended 
by statute]”. This may not look like a 
democratic breakthrough- The prospect 
of shadowy political hacks in second- 
hand ermine voting as directed by the 
party leaders who “ennobled" diem 
does not set the democratic pulse rac- 
ing. But this is where we come to the 
second axiom needed in the party's first 
forays into constitutional change - the 
principle of political momentum. 

On Lords reform, the party has also 
committed itself to the appointment of 
a “committee of both Houses ... to 


The modest 
proposals on 
devolution are 
a time bomb 


undertake a wide-ranging review” of 
possible further changes and to bring 
forward proposals for reform. A short 
BUI disenfranchising the hereditary 
peers would meet little opposition this 
summer, particularly if it allowed cer- 
tain of these ancient nobles to become 
life peers for voting purposes. The Bill 
could be accompanied by establishment 
of the proposed committee, which 
could engage in the thinking and the 
public education necessary to make 
more radical democratic reform appear 
obvious and inevitable. 

This principle of political momentum 
is not strengthened by incorporation of 
the European Convention, a move 
which wfll end the debate on human 
rights protection before it has properly 
begun. Much better would be an all- 
party select committee on how best our 
nghts and liberties can be protected. 
Something similar has been promised 
on electoral reform, where an inde- 
pendent commission is to recommend 
a proportional alternative to the first- 
past-the-post system. Even Labours 
extremely modest proposals on devo- 
lution contain a ticking tone bomb for 
further radical reform, m the shape oi 
Scottish and Welsh assembly whose 
demands for greater power wfll not be 
resistible indefinitely. 

The Government is thus releasing 
into the political firmament a number 
of strong and autonomous semwrfEaaJ 
bodies whose determination to achieve 
m£re radical change will be difficult for 

it to resist in future. 

Of course it can reasonably be asked 
whv backed by its huge popular vote, 
iXjur should not set out immediately 
tefreform the British constmition-This 
fe to fail to see quite how much dam- 
15 to rt/rv»!rt«*K has been 


jSS.pt to undo all of this m one broad 

^S’ifrives in both the 1960s and 1970s, 
SX: party felled on both reform 

%ffi"ro,po M cs 

SfSme * at ma ? y , Lond ° n 

t councils were made to appear 
» b?“Loohj. left” in the Mis If itUfe 

Preservation (Lord Cranboume andtns 

oricewelfworth paying, and one that 
Siould be immediately enacted. 

The writer is Professor bf Law al King’s 

College London. 



At last, Londoners 
rule themselves OK 



t long last London is on the verge of a 
miraculous renaissance. Labour’s 
directly elected mayor and assembly 
promise a democratic revolution 
:ter than anything since women got 
the vote. After London, all our other great cities 
wfll get mayors, heralding an earthquake in the dis- 
tribution of political power. The short 10 days since 
the election have shown us how political symbol- 
ism matters as much as substance. So the cities will 
rise again, as in the great days of Joseph Cham- 
berlain. Wait and see. 

London is one of the most benighted zones in 
the country. Newsweek, Vanity Fair and Hitmen’s 
fVear Daily may say it's cool, fine, but that is a 
delightful accident. Foreign Ab Fab editors trip- 
ping in for London Fashion Week and a quick rip 
around Harvey Nichols, the Oxo Tower and 
Groucho’s see only a sliver of London. They do 
not travel on the Tube or use the hospitals the only 
estates they see are in Country Life. They are like 
the jetsettere of Beirut who drank daiquiris on 
catamarans along the Coraiche while bombs fell 
in the suburbs. 

Rudderless London has no government, no 
voice and no one to complain to, just a hotchpotch . 
of boroughs. ’Ey to find out where power ties and 
it leads down Whitehall labyrinths, caverns mea- 
sureless to any mere citizen. Who runs London 
now? Hie Environment Secretary, who has 
devolved power to his junior minister. A Cabinet 
Sub-Committee on London, A Whitehall Gov- 
ernment Office for London, a London Planning 
Advisory Committee, a London Boroughs Grants 
Committee, a Transport Committee, a Waste 
Disposal Committee, a Parking Committee - all 
crushed under Whitehall's dead hand. 

Yet how London is bated anti resented among 
the rest of the country, as if we had ft alL These 
days the word “metropolitan" is spat out as a term 
of abuse. The nation reels thatihe blood has been 
sucked out of local government and all power 
poured into the vampire Westminster - ana they 
blame London, unjustly. Rxr we who live under 
the shadow of Big Ben suffer greater poweriess- 
ness than most of them. Scotland and Whies com- 
— but London has bad far more 
of its life crushed out in the last 20 years. When 
polled, 80 per cent have saidconsistently over the 
years that they want London government -but the 
capital (12 per cent of the British population) has 
been sunk deep in the apathy of hopelessness, 
unlike the noisy Scots (8 per cent) who thrive. 

A few great national institutions that happen to 
be placed in a small part of the West Bad draw 


by Polly Toynbee 

vast lottery funds - and London gets the blame. 
In fact, per capita, London has had less than Scot- 
land or Northern Ireland. And if you discount the 
national institutions, then Londoners have done 
badly for local projects. 

Reporting of London events is worse than any- 
where in Britain - for lack of any city-wide figure- 
head to make news. National news editors, afraid 
of the London loathing factor, shy away bom Lon- 
don council stories. Inside the BBC newsroom, the 
law was “Get out of town”. London has precious 
little local press erf value. The Evening Standard 
sees itself mainly as a national with London soci- 
ety chic - good campaigns on the Tube and hos- 
pitals, but little reporting on what goes on in the 
town halls. London radio stations are even less 


^We who live under the 
shadow of Big Ben suffer 
great powerlessness ... and 
are unjustly blamed for the 
vampire Westminster 9 


interested; the BBC TV’s South East News is a bad 
joke; and ITV’s London Tonight is a misnomer if 
ever there were one. Is it surprising that fewer 
people vote in local elections in London than any- 
where else? In some areas it sinks below 30 per 
cent. Virtually no one knows their borough coun- 
cil leader's name, let alone their ward councillors. 
Democracy is all but dead. 

A referendum for London will be a walk-over. 
The only people opposed to an elected mayor are 
the doyens of the no-smoking rooms of London 
local authorities, jealous of the power they wield 
with so little scrutiny. The last tiring they want is 
a charismatic mayor, stealing their teeny murmur 
of thunder; London MPs fear a mayor for the same 
self-interested reason. 

Now we need to know how all this is going to 
work. The mayoral elections should start with pri- 
maries within each political party, so that the 
people, not the parties, choose the candidates, 
reviving local party membership. The French 
presidential model, with a single, transferable vote 
and several rounds, would ensure that an extrem- 
ist who may capture their parly, as Livingstone did, 
does not get elected by the popular vote. The race 
will be genuinely open to independents, reward- 
ing candidates of flair, no more back-bench bug- 


gins and party hacks. The mayor may -sweep in on 
a party ticket, but would be free to oppose It at 
wfll; the direct approval of Londoners wfl] be far 
more important than any central party directive. 
One thing is certain: the London mayoral cam- 
paign will be an electoral defibrillator, jump- 
starting the apathetic London voters into life. 
Local politics wall be fun - imagine that. 

What of the assembly? This wfll be a real test 
of New Labour’s credentials, pitted against 
entrenched old Labour interests. Tbny Blair, per- 
suaded by Margaret Hodge, was seized tty the idea 
of directly elected mayors. But the massed ranks 
of MPs who come from local government will warn 
to give all power to the assembly and none to the 
mayor. If this happens, the whole enterprise will 
be dead in the Thames before ft begins. 

If the mayor is going to shine, she needs power 
to act, and responsibility to take the blame. So the 
assembly should have power only to scrutinise, crit- 
icise, be consulted, demand answers and make a 
noise - not to ran the show. Ultimate power must 
rest with the mayor. But she would not directly run 
some vast bureaucracy. She would take public 
responsibility because she, with her cabinet, would 
set the budget and make all the appointments to 
the boards of the separate agencies - transport, 
planning, police, rubbish, etc. The assembly should 
have the right to be consulted over the budget and 
appointments, but no more than that 

There wfl) be a strong lobby to give the elected 
assembly most power. But the assembly wfll suf- 
fer from a real democratic deficit If no one knows 
their borough councillor, voters wfl] have even less 
knowledge of their London assembly councillor, 
at one further remove. It will be democratically 
unsafe to vest power in a body that was effectively 
unaccountable. The mayor has to take the flak, 
because everyone wfll know the mayor. 

Then there is the question of tax. The mayor 
needs to be able to raise money of her own. If the 
Scots can, why not Londoners, if they vote for it? 
As the old GLC found, it’s a tricky problem in 
London; outer boroughs such as Bromley objected 
vehemently to paying money for inner city projects, 
though the boroughs already contribute a precept. 
Useful devices would be road pricing, parking and 
tourist taxes, falling upon users themselves. 

Here is a recipe for real radical change. Once 
London has tried it, every city will want their own 
elected mayor. Every city council wfll try to 
thwart it - but the people wfl] win. There is no 
knowing quite where this new power will lead: it 
wfll develop an exciting impetus of its own. But 
local politics win never be boring a g ai n . 


Let’s play fantasy secret love child 


T f you set your mind to playing 
I “fantasy secret love child”, the 
JL possibilities are endless. Prince 
Charles's jutting-out ears could be 
explained by a private assignation 
between the Queen and Mr Spock, 
for instance, with rumours that the 
Duke of Edinburgh is a bit of a rake 
providing a cunning cover. 

Yet this weekend’s headline-steal- 
ing daim that Paula Yates, television 
presenter and professional pop star 
groupie, is the secret love child of 
Hughie Green - aka Mr Opportunity 
Knocks, the talent show host -would 
have to be Sed under You-Conldn’t- 
Make-It-Up. The thought that the 
man responsible for inflicting Freddie 
Stan, Little and Large and Lena 
Zavarom on the poor British nation 
had also played his part in producing 
Paula is almost inconceivable. 

Until yesterday, Mzss Yates’s fam- 



ily tree ran like this. She was the 
daughter of Heller Tbren, a beautiful 
actress; and less Yates, the religious 

broadcaster known as The Bishop 
untfl a dramatic fall from grace. (He 
had an affair with an actress 32 years 
his junior, and had to be snuggled out 
of a television studio in a car boot.) 

But at Hughie Green's funeral on 
Friday, his long-time friend Noel 
Botham used a farewell address to 
claim that dear Hughie had a love 
child, whom Mr Botham has now 
identified as Paula Yates. Yesterday, 
however, Ms Tbren vehemently 
denied Mr Botham's allegation, stat- 
ing that Paula was conceived with 
Jess Yates a month after their mar- 
riage and “born the following year in 
peace and hannotty". 

Celebrity love stories are, however, 
always good for a gossip. Hence the 
mileage in another of this week- 


end’s allegations: the story of a baby 
Beatle. An ordinary young man who 
had spent the whole of his 33-year- 
old life in blissful anonymity as Philip 
Raul Howarth of Uxbridge, Middle- 
sex, was “revealed" by his mum, 
Anita Cochrane, as the secret son of 
Sir Paul McCartney, with whom she 
enjoyed a brief affair. The truth is 
known only to the two of them; Sir 
Paul has denied the allegations. Yet 
what is amazing is public surprise that 
the rich and famous may have secret 
liaisons and secret offspring. 

Mcmqrmaynot buyyou low, but (he 
combination of fame and fortune is an 
assetwbenftccxnestofomicatioaMar- 
tin Amis was already the acclaimed au- 
thor of The Rachel Papers and Dead 
Babies when he enjoyed a ffingwith the 
writer Lamcxna Heath in 1975. He was 
revealed last year as the father of her 
daughter DeEaft, now 21. 


Of course, ordinaiy people do ft 
too. Some estimates put the number 
of children not sired by the mother’s 
partner as high as one in 10. The 
thought is an encouraging one. For 
those who squirm at the parentage 
they have bear allotted, the option is 
there to play “fantasy secret love 
child” and choose their own. 

The Independent’s diarist; Bridget 
Jones, could take comfort from the 
thought that her nightmare mother 
might really be someone else’s. Pop 
star Michael Jackson could take the 
delusion that he is white even further. 
And Paula Yates’ daughters, Fifi 
TWribelle, Peaches, Pixie and Heav- 
enly Hiraani Tiger Lily, could 
renounce all kinship with their 
mother. With names like that, who 
could blame them? 

Louise Jury 


So where were 
you when 
Portillo fell? 


E ven though the 

election was nearly 
two weeks ago, which 
means that the next one must 
be less than five years away 
and getting closer all the 
time, people 1 have not seen 
since then are still coming up 
and saying “Great, wasn’t it?" 
They never say what they are 
talking about, but I always 
know. They don’t mean the 
Eurovision Song Contest or 
the welcome arrival of rain. 
They mean the election night. 

New, it stands to reason 
that a lot of people who sat 
up were Tbry voters, who 
don’t think ft was such a great 
ni gh t, but I haven't heard 
anyone going around saying 
“Tferrible, wasn't it?” Nor 
have I beard of anyone going 
unwittingly up to a Tbry 
voter, saying “Great, wasn’t 
it?" and getting a punch in 
the nose. The general 
agreement is that it was a 
great night, even if you didn’t 
tike the result - a bit like a 
football match in which one 
side was so awesomely good 
that even the other side’s 
supporters couldn't help 
admiring the goal -scoring. 

My interlocutors then 
usually go on to pick out a 
particular moment for praise, 
usually the moment when 
Michael Portillo's defeat was 
announced. 

“Did you see the moment 
when Portillo realised he had 
been beaten?" is the usual 
remark, varied with “Did you 
see the moment when young 
what’s his name, the Labour 
bloke, Tvigg, realised that 
he’d actually beaten 
Portillo?". Close runners-up 
to this are “Did you see 
Mellor losing his rag?” and 
“Did you see Neil Hamilton 
get his comeuppance?” but it 
is definitely die Portillo 
moment that gets the prize. 
You can see why, in a way. 
Here was the leading 
contender for the Ibiy 
leadership being ousted from 
the contest, rather like the 
chief suspect being killed off 
in the last-but-one act, so you 
suddenly have to revise all 
your ideas of the denouement. 

At one point I was 
reminded of that other 
legendary question: “Do you 
remember where you were 
when Kennedy was killed?" 
Yes, I still do. I was in a small 
flat at 44 Addison Road, 
London WS, and if I had 
known then what I know now 
I would have turned to my 
wife and said: "Well, of 
course, it’s sad in a way when 
a president gets killed, bat it’s 
probably the best thing that 
could have happened to 
Kennedy’s career, as he will 
now never have his name 
blackened by the Vietnam 



Miles 

Kington 

war but will go down in 
histoiy as a good guy, even 
though they will make too 
many movies about him and 
his lovely widow will many a 
fat Greek milli onaire ..." 

But nobody says, “Do you 
remember where you were 
when Portillo was ousted?” 
because they know the 
answer. “1 was slumped in 
front of a TV set with a glass 
in my hand, cheering 
raucously, hoarsely and not 
very politely." 

That, however, is not my 
answer. To be truthful, I 
■miss ed Portillo's 
comeuppance. Whether I was 
making a cup of tea, or fast 
asleep, or flicking around to 
see if there was anything 
better on the other side. I just 
didn't see it. 1 did see David 
Mellor staring into a non- 
parliamentary future, perhaps 
seeing all his consultancies 
melt away and getting 
childishly angry. I saw 
Malcolm Rifamd looking 
rueful. I saw Forsyth and 
Lang look equally ruefuL 
(Incidentally, could the 
British Tburist Board erect a 
big sign somewhere in the 
Lake District saying: “Last 
Tory Seat Before John 
O’Groats"?) But I never did 
see Michael Portillo exit 
stage left, pursued by a 
vengeful electorate. And I 
feel cheated. 

So here is what I suggest 
A video should be issued of 
Election Night ’97 shouting 
those moments which people 
still talk about, and which a 
Jot of us missed. The Neil 
Hamilton moment The 
POrtillo moment The Mellor 
fiasco. The WaJdegrave 
moment if there was one. 
These should all be joined to 
dips of interviews with 
Portillo, Hamilton, Mellor 
etc, taken before the election 
result with them predicting 
glorious victory. This video 
will then take pride of place 
on my shelf next to the other 
relic of Election ’97, the 
Referendum Party video. 

Which reminds me that I 
haven’t unwrapped that yet I 
really must have a look at it 
some time. 



setting up cm 
your own it’s 
important to get afl 
the facts you need. 


The Lloyds Bank Small 
Business Guide gives you 57 
step -by - step instructions on 
how to start your own 
business, and it’s FREE. 

So move a step closer to 
getting your business off the 
ground by requesting this 
essential handbook today. 

Call 0345 00 33 77 for your 
FREE Guide. 
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Marco Ferreri 


A sombre phantom treads the 
tinsel steps of the 50th Cannes 
Film Festival. The unclassifiable 
Italian Sim director Marco Fer- 
reri. who died on its opening 
nicht. might have been heard, 
bv’those who have ears to hear, 
exploding his mocking laugh at 
the spectacle of all that useless 
expense and tawdry triviality, 
the very subjects he attacked m 
his harsh, cruel, provocative 
films. 

Not that he had been ne- 
glected by former festivals: Spe- 
cial Jury Prize for ft eve de Singe 
r Monkey Dream") in 1978; 
Best Actress Award for Mari- 
na Vlady as the sexually insa- 
tiahle queen bee draining her 
husband Ugo Tognazzi’s vital 
forces to the death in order to 
get a child in the 1963 L 'Ape 
ngina (“The Marriage Bed"); 
and Best Actress Award in 
1983 to Hanna Schygulla for 
Storia de Piera . But he had 
never really been accepted as a 
great director. His work was too 
disturbing. 

On 21 May 1973, his best- 
known film. La Grande Bouffe 
f Blow-Out"), opened in Cannes. 
It caused a nationwide scandal 
that today seems hardly credi- 
ble. The anythin g-goes 1960s 
had been submerged beneath 
the complacently prudish 1970s. 
Yet Ferreri's La Grande Bouffe, 
a riot of gourmandise and the 
gratuitous satisfaction of all 


appetites, was one of the of- 
ficial French films. The first- 
night audience rose up in arms 
gainst it, and the director and 
his stars— Mastrotarmi, Tbgnazzi, 
Pirxoli and Foiret - had to fight 
their way out of the cinema. 

The: objections to the film 
were threefold. Though it was 
WUed as a “French/Itahan” pro- 
duction, the use of an Italian di- 
rector was bitterly denounced. 
The subject was declared by re- 
sponsible critics to be immoral, 
depraved and blasphemous. 
The French middle classes, 
television-trained to expect 
clean and healthy entertain- 
ment, were outraged by Fer- 
reri's assault on the most holy 
of holies - French cuisine. 

The participants in this pri- 
vate orgy of food, wine and sex 
demonstrated all too unac- 
ceptably the physiological 
symptoms of over-acting - bor- 
boTygmus, farting, copious 
urination and excretion, all de- 
picted as a joyous revel with 
prostitutes, and with a school- 
teacher (Andrea Ferreol) who 
just happened to be visiting the 
garden of the luxurious mansion 
with her literature class, to in- 
spect the lime tree under which 
the very formal poet Boileau is 
supposed to have composed his 
Art poetique - a supreme irony 
that identifies the house as the 
Villa Boileau in the high-class 
residential district of Auteuil 


Ferreri's aim had been to 
demonstrate frankly what an im- 
passe the “consumer society” 
was floundering in. The sated 
dineis begin to sprawl Id their 
vomit, rite lavatories flush and 
reverberate until the drainage 
system revolts, backs up and 
floods the place with excrement, 
while hordes of dogs fight over 
raw carcases. We are over- 
whelmed by images of decom- 
position, a pungent metaphor 
tor modem society’s total mess. 
In the end. all four characters 
commit suicide by gorging 
themselves to death. The pres- 
ident of that year's jury, Ingrid 
Bergman, complained that it 
was the most sordid and vulgar 
movie she had ever seen. But it 
went on to great success, seen 
by three million people in 
France alone. 

Marco Ferreri began study- 
ing to be a vet but soon gave up 
and started making publicity 
shorts and producing innovative 
documentaries. The first movie 
he produced, a collective effort 
by prominent writers and di- 
rectors, L \ amoreinciad (“Love 
in the City”, 1953), was a 
commercial flop, so he went 
to Spain to sell movie projectors 
and the newly launched CSne- 
maScope an amorphic lenses. 
But business did not flourish. 
He picked up a novel by Rafael 
Azcona, El Pisito (“The Flat- 
let”), about a no-longer-young 


couple unable to many until an 
old lady dies and leaves her 
apartment free. Azcona wrote 
the script, the first of many 
he was to write for Ferreri 
(including La Grande Bouffe). 

The influence of Bufiuel was 
strong in the next two Sms, Los 
Chicos (“The Young Lads", 
1959), which was banned by 


Franco, and the highly enter- 
Hto ("The Lit- 


E1 Cochicito 
, 1961), about an 
irascible old man who envies the 
electric wheelchair of a handi- 
capped friend and is deter- 
mined to have 6ne for himself, 
even if it means robbing his fam- 
ily and finally resorting to poi- 
son. But totalitarian Spain was 
no place for such flights of 
antisocial fancy, so Ferreri re- 
turned to Italy, where his real 
career began. It was one of de- 
liberate provocation, full of the 
black humour of despair, 
scabrous, cruel, but at tiroes 


Jollke many of his Italian 
contemporaries, he was nei- 
ther Marxist nor Christian. He 

a mmic an- 

archist, and he looked the part 
of a real buffoon, with his short 
stature and garden gnome’s 
Newgate fringe. One of his 

best films, Dillinger £ mono 

(“DiUinger is Dead”, 1969), & 
an austere anarchist meditation 
on the absurdity of modern 
morality. It tells of an office 


worker who comes home, 
switches on the television, eats 
a good dinner, finds a revolver, 
shoots his wife and leaves home. 
Ferreri hated television, whidi 
he blamed for the decline of cin- 
ema, which had had to adapt it- 
self to prime-time demands. 
He saw the barbarity at the 
heart of industrial dvfiisatfou. 

He foretold the rise of fem- 
inism in The Harem (1967), in 
which a woman decides to co- 
habit with all three of her 
lovers, a fatal error. Pipi- 
cacadodo (1979) investigates 
the problems of an infant's 
school La Casa del sorriso 
(“The House of Smiles'*’, 1991) 
is a bitter satire on the false jcys 
of senior ci tizenship ; it won the 
Gold Bear in Berlin. 

His later films showed a slow 
decline. Stone di ordiruaia fol- 
lia (1982) was based on the sto- 
ries of Charles Bukcrwski under 
the Fng Ksh tide Erections, Ejac - 
ulations, Exhibitions and Tales of 
Ordinary Madness and contains 
the memorable line: “A woman 
is like a bottle of beer -you pop 
it open, slug it down and throw 
it in the trash.” It was not pop- 
ular. His last film, Diario di un 
vao (“Journal of a Vice", 1992), 
never found a distributor. 

James Kirknp 
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Marco Ferreri film director: born 
Milan 11 May 1928; married; 
died Paris 9 May 1997. 


Comic anarchist: Ferreri’s films were provocative and often cruel but could be tender and moving 



Eric Ogden 


A third of a century ago, a large 
number of eager new Labour 
MPs flooded into the Com- 
mons, determined, in the white 
heat of the technological revo- 
lution, to change the face of 
Britain. The majority was only 
five, and within weeks three, af- 
ter the by-election in Leyton 
when Patrick Gord on-Walker 
lost; with a balance of payments 
crisis, they had an uphill task. 
And none was more enthusias- 
tic to tackle problems than four 
new Labour members from 
Merseyside, Colonel Dick 
Crawshaw, paratrooper and so- 
licitor. Jimmy Dunn, seafarer 
and trade union official, Eric 
Heifer, master carpenter and 
building trade worker, and Eric 
Ogdea, miner, seaman and 
textile worker. 

Harold Wilson, himself a 
Merseyside MP who had rep- 
resented pan of Ogden's con- 
stituency. told his housing 
minis ter Richard Crossman that 
they should be treated with kid 
gloves and that their problems 
should be takes most serious- 
ly when they came to see him. 
Typically the four of them were 
in Crossman’s room within days 
of his appointment, arguing 
the case for Liverpool 

Eric Ogden was born, the son 
of a textile-material printer in 
the Middleton dye works, in 
1923. In his maiden speech on 
27 November 1964 during the 
late-night debate on grammar 
schools, Ogden said: 


lage where I tived no one was wor- 
ried, surprised, or concerned in any 
way when a child tailed a scholarship 
examination. It seemed to them 
it was simply that one did nor have 
the power lopuD strings in the right 
place. There was no disgrace or 
stigma. It was amply that one was jnst 
not lucky enough to set a place. 

Fortunately, my fatnerwas able to 
affind £S a term to send me to gram- 
mar school, a grammar school whidi 
had a system whidi discovered the se- 
cret of making me work hard, so that 
I left it with as good a series of re- 
sults as any child who went to it- 1 
have since been made a governor of 


this school [Queen Elizabeth's Gram- 
oUMfc 


mar School Middleton}, which is as 
old and proud and which has as great 
a tradition as any school in the land. 
But it is not the same grammar school 
as when it first started six or seven 
hundred years ago. 

It has changed, thank goodness, 
which is what h3$ happened to the 
whole of the education system, which 
will continue to change in spite of, 
or because of, us. 


Throughout his time in the 
Commons Ogden devoted him- 
self to the cause of sensible con- 
structive educational change. 


Always immenselypatriotic, 

d as a Bevin 


A long time ago, I took a scholarship 

Courteosu and candid: Ogden importing a stuffed hare into the examination. I failed it. At that time. 
House of Commons for a debate on hare coursing, 1967 the strange thing was that in the vil- 


he volunteered as a Bevin bey 
in 1940 having attended the 
Wigan Mining Ibchnical Col- 
lege and then the Merchant 
Navy, foT which he trained as a 
radio operator. One of his first 
ships was a Dutch merchantman 
which had slipped out of Rot- 
terdam. Ogden applied himself 
to learning Dutch. By the age 
of 22 he was a veteran of the At- 
lantic convoys and had sailed to 
the west coast of the United 
States and many other seas. He 
eschewed childish, discourteous 
behaviour in the Commons. 


“The North Atlantic and its 
dangers,” he said, “taught me 
to be friendly and respectful to 
people.” 

Friendly he certainly was. 
Eddie Loyden, MP for Liver- 
pool Garston and Ogden’s 
agent in the 1964 general elec- 
tion, says of him: “In politics I 
was miles apart from Eric Og- 
den and had only one thing, sea- 
faring, in common with him. But 
he was so nice personally that 
1 could get along with him as an 
individual and work with him." 
This view is shared by Mrs 
Doris Heffer. widow of Eric 
Heifer, the famous left-wing MP 
for Liverpool Walton, who de- 
scribes Eric Ogden as a great 
team player with her husband 
and says they never had a bad 
word, even when Ogden was de- 
selected and had to go to the So- 
cial Democrat Party as a 
political home. 

After the Second World War 
Ogden followed his father into 
the textile industry. His politi- 
cal interests were encouraged by 
Harry Eamshaw, general sec- 
retary of the Dyers, Bleachers 
and Tfextile Workers and later 
to be conference chairman of 
the Labour Party. In 1952 Og- 
den took up a clerical post 
with the National Coal Board, 
earning the approval of the 
powerful Joe Gormley, the sec- 
retary of the Lancashire Min- 
ers, who encouraged him to 
become a councillor in the bor- 
ough of Middleton. With the 
patronage and support of Earo- 
shaw, Gormley and, above all, 
the redoubtable Bessie Brad- 


dock, with her dose connections 
with the National Union of 
Seamen and as chairman of 
the dreaded organisation sub- 
committee of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the 
Labour Party, Ogden secured 
the candidature at West Derby. 

Non-Liverpudlians who get 
selected for Liverpool parlia- 
mentary seats have something 
of a handicap. Possibly it is the 
natural chirpiness of Liverpool 
people which can be interpret- 
ed as aggression. Ogden began 
to be given a hard time and as 
a government loyalist was soon 
out of tune with the West Der- 
by party, who were not of the 
Militant Tendency but among 
whom were particular left- 
wingers wanting to oust Ogden 
to get the seat for themselves. 

However Ogden, as a trade- 
union-sponsored MP govern- 
ment loyalist and friend from 
Liverpool of Harold Wilson, 
who had the Huyton Merseyside 
seat, was in line for a govern- 
ment post. Bad luck struck him 
on Wednesday 13 March 1968. 
Crossman s diary records: 


non, so high-minded char Eric Og- 
den who moved a pro-government 
motion lost his nerve, ratted and sat 
down.' That was pretty disastrous. Af- 


; pretty d 

ter this no one spoke for the gov- 
t wo 


The party meeting on prescription 
charges was the worst we have ever 
had. It started with a feeble and in- 
effective report by Kenneth Robin- 
son. He made no effort whatsoever 
to make the best of his case or to 
argue that be had saved the bospi- 
talservice by sacrificing prescription 
charges. Indeed he apologised 
throughout and gave the impression 
successfully that he’d struggled 
against the decision. 

Then up rose Laurie Pavitt, who 
used to work in the health service, 
and made a high-minded speech in 
moving the anti-government mo- 


enunent except Woodrow Wyatt, 
who told us that we could no longer 
afford a decent National Health 
Service, He was duly howled down. 

In that moment of panic Ogden 
forfeited what might have been 
a good ministerial career. 

One little written-about as- 
pect of an MP’s life, of under- 
estimated importance, used to 
be the modest supper, followed 
by two hours of earnest discus- 
sion, with an industrial heavy- 
weight In this milieu, Ogden 
was at his best -courteous, can- 
did, succinct and with an in- 
formed point of view. In the 
middle 1960s. 1 was one of a 
dozen or so MPs representing 
coal mines who was bidden to 
the table of Alf Roberts, the 
chairman of the National Coal 
Board. Robe ns, powerful bluff 
and blunt in his heyday, listened 
attentively to Ogden, noted 
what he said and returned to the 
issues that Ogden bad raised at 
subsequent suppers. 

NorwasRobens the only one 
to take Ogden most seriously. 
The formidable Sir Christopher 
Hinton FRS. chairman or the 
Central Electricity Generating 
Board, engineer, and later Lord 
Hinton of Bankside OM, who 
did not suffer fools gladly (or, 
more accurately, at all), paid 
similar attention to Ogden’s 
lucid points explained, as they 
were, with a use of the hands 
more common among Italian 
politicians than British MPs. 


During the period of the 
1974-79 Labour government 
Ogden's relations with West 
Derby deteriorated to the point 
that he was de-selected in 1981 
and, after briefly finding a 
haven with the SDP, who were 
hardly his soulmates, returned 
to private life. There was not a 
trace of sourness in him and he 
indulged his appetite for her- f 
aldiy, stamp collecting and trav- 
el. He had accompanied Sir 
Michael Shetsby, the Conserv- 
ative MP who was to die within 
24 hours of him, to the Falkland 
Islands. He retained a lifelong 
interest in the welfare of the is- 
landers and would talk about the 
Falkiands and Tristan da Cunha 
with me, albeit we took very dif- 
ferent views. He was tolerant of 
other people's opinions and im- 
mensely curious about anyplace 
which he visited. 

In the last years of his life be 
was a frequent visitor to Yu- 
goslavia and. knowing that he 
was dying last week, telephoned 
his stepdaughter-in-law in 
Prague and spoke to her in the 
Czech language to say goodbye. 

Tun DalyeD 


Eric Ogden, miner, seaman, tex- 
tile worker, politician: bom 
Rhodes, Lancashire 23 August 
1923; MP (Labour) for Liverpool. 

West Dopy 1964-81, (SDP) I9SI- 
83; Chairman. Falkland Islands |J 
Association 1983-87; married 
1945 Patricia A ilken tone son ; 
marriage dissolved), 1964 Mar- 
jorie Smith (nee Smith : two sons 
and two stepdaugfiters); died Ed- 
monton, Middlesex 5 May 1997. 


Timothy Mason 


The cellist Timothy Mason 
was not only a fine performer, 
but a natural scholar and 
organiser par excellence. 

Bom in 1948, the third of the 
four sons of Stewart Mason, 
Chief Education Officer for 
Leicestershire, and founder of 
the Leicestershire Schools Sym- 
phony Orchestra, he started to 
play the cello at seven and at 10 
went as a chorister to Pilgrim’s 
School. Winchester. But he was 
so academically advanced he 
was sent to Winchester College 
for lessons, where he eventual- 
ly completed his education. 

His obvious musical talent 
was encouraged by the college 
Head of Music. Christopher 
Cowan: his wife. Jane Cowan, 
who has taught many gifted 


young cellists such as Steven 
Isserliss, gave him cello 
lessons. 

Mason played for some time 
in the National Youth Orches- 
tra and made many lifelong 
friendships, but always felt re- 
stricted by the confines of sit- 
ting in the middle of a large 
group. His ambitions were in 
chamber music. 

On leaving Winchester he 
won a scholarship to King’s 
College. Cambridge, where he 
proved a brilliant student - in- 
deed, one of his professors re- 
marked that there was nothing 
to teach him as he knew it ail 
already. He was encouraged to 
stay on for studies in academ- 
ic music but bis main ambition 
was to play the cello profes- 


sionally, so he declined. After 
obtaining his Cambridge degree 
he worked for a BMus, which 
enabled him to study a further 
six months in Paris with Mau- 
rice Gendron, one of the great 
cellist-teachers of the French 
School 

The BMus also required orig- 
inal compositions, with which 
the examination panel were so 
impressed they advised Mason 
to become a composer. He, 
however, was still bent on a per- 
forming career and from this 
time he freelanced with a num- 
ber of orchestras, played as an 
extra with the LSO and the 
RPO and also held a position 
in the BBC Symphony Orches- 
tra for a short while. But he 
was never in his true element as 


his great love was chamber 
music. 

In 1973 he formed the group 
Capricorn, which had a special 
interest in contemporary music. 
At the same time he began tak- 
ing an interest in period per- 
forming style. He was, for a 
time, co-principal cellist of the 
English Baroque Soloists and 
a member of the London 
Fortepiano Trio. 

His career came full circle 
when, in 1986, he founded the 
Orchestra of the Age of En- 
lightenment as their principal 
cellist He was their chairman for 
eight years, and assisted in plan- 
ning every aspect of their activ- 
ities. (Sir Simon Rattle credits 
Mason as having inspired his 
own interest in the OAE.) He 


made many recordings with 
them and the other early music 
groups he was involved in. 

As a man, he was tireless, al- 
ways pressing on towards the 
next project and very demand- 
ing both of himself and others 
in order to achieve the perfec- 
tionism for which he strove. But 
he also had a gentle and sensi- 
tive side to his character which 
endeared him to his many 
friends. 

He was diagnosed last sum- 
mer as having cancer, but it did 
nor prevent him from per- 
forming whenever he could and 


Timothy Mason was mar- 
ried to the violist Jan Scblapp. 

Margaret Campbell 


he continued playing until 
he perro 


March, when he performed 
with John Eliot Gardiner's Or- 
chestra Rev-olu do naira et Ro- 
man tique in Paris. 


Tim Mason's outstanding qual- 
ity was his aspiration, writes 
Mark Elder. I remember how, 
during our last year at Cam- 
bridge, he steadfastly turned 
down the countless requests 
for him to play in concerts in or- 
der doggedly to work for his 
degree. 

From his father and cello- 
teacher he learnt breadth of 
vision - how to see music in as 
broad a coat ext as possible. Ini- 
tially, cel/o-piaying didn't come 
as easily to him as to some, but 
by determined hard work he be- 
came a very fine player. 

Making music with him was 


never straightforward. His pas- 
sion in the founding of the Age 
of Enlightenment could be said 
to have at least partially arisen 
from his impatience with con- 
ductors; but no conductor will 
forget his warm smile at the 
pleasure music or friendship 
could bring. His familiar tall, 
thin figure - with its trudging, 
Mason-ic walk- was a vital pres- 
ence in the countiy’s musical life 
in tbe last 25 years. In particu- 
lar, Capricorn's current resi- 
dency at York University is a 
marvellous vindication of his 
leadership. 


Timothy George Stewart Ma- 
son, cellist: bom 29 April 1948: 
married Jan Schlapp (one son, 
one daughter); died 4 April 1997. Mason: 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 


FENNELLY: On S Mar. to Annuict 
(nee Sebesia) and Anthony, a son. 
William tCenyon. a brother for 
Oliver, Hugh and Edward. 


Announcements for Gazette BERTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS I Births. 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths, Memo- 
rial services, 1 Wedding annnersartes, in 
McmoriaiD) should be seat in writing 
to the Cazene Editor Tbe Independent 
1 Canada Square. Canary Wharf. Lon- 
don E14 5DL, telephoned to 0171-293 
2011 (24-hoar aa.<n«iiii|tmaddoc0I7l- 
293 29121 or bud to 0171-293 2010. 
Charges are £&£0 a line lY\T extra*. 


Birthdays 

Mr Bun Bncharach, composer, 68; 
Mr Alan Ball, football manager, 52; 
Mr Dominic Cadbury, chairman, 
Cadbury Schweppes, 57; Sir Cyril 
Ch antler. Principal, United Medical 
and Dental Schools of Guy’s and Si 
Thomas's Hospitals, 58; Mr Michael 
Coates, former chairman. Price Wa- 
terhouse, 73; Miss Susan Hamp. 
shire, actress, 55; Mr Nicky Henson, 
actor. 52; Mr Henry Hodson, former 
Editor, The .innvat Regisier, 91; The 
Earl of Kimberley, member of the 
House of Lords Defence Study 
Group, 73; Lord Laiog of Dunphail, 
life president. United B&cuils, 74; Mr 
Eric Lyall, chairman, Pearl Group, 
73; The Right Rev Hugh Monte fibre, 
former Bishop of Birmingham, 77; 
Ms Jenni Murray, broadcaster, 47; 
Mr Chris Pollen, Governor of Hong 
Kong. 55: Miss Rosalind Savfli, Di- 
rector, Wallace Collection, 46; Mr 


Frederick Smithies, trade union 
leader. 68; Dr Miriam Stoppard, 
writer and broadcaster, 60; Miss Deb- 
orah Warner, stage director, 3& Mr 
Steve Win-wood, rock singer and 
composer, 49; Sir Paul Weight, former 
Head Of the Diplomatic Service, 82. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Florence Nightingale, nmse, 
1820; Dante Gabriel Rossetti, poet 
and painter, 1828; Sir Lennox Ran- 


dal Francis Berkeley, composer, 
i Edward 


1903. Deaths: John Edward Mase- 
field, poet. 1967; John Smith QC ME 
Leader of the Labour ftrty; 1994. To- 
day is the Feast Day of St Dominic 
of the Causeway, St Epiphauitis of 
Salamic , $t pihelhar d, St German US 
of Constantinople, St John Stone, St 
Modoaldus, Saints Nctcus and 
Achiileus, Si Paocras of Rome and 

St Rictrodis. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Queen visits (he Household Cavulry 
ai Windsor. Berkshire. Tbe Duke of Ed- 
inburgh npens ibe exhibition "Lord 
Cochrane in Chile: in (he admiral’s [mu- 
sicps* 1 ji the Bolivar Hall. Graflun Street. 
London W I. The Duke oTYbrk attends the 
"tints in Meets i he Bay” eriiihii jnn in Sun 
FruAnsco. California. The Princess Roy- 
al Pnr.kJcm. Animal Health Thrt. aiu-ndt 
a Corporate Member. Reception, at Buck- 


ingham Palace. Princess Margaret. Prcs- 
ufcm. the Friends ot tbe Elderly, visits Per- 
rins House and Davtnham, the Society's 
H'Jmes m Malvern, Worcestershire, and 
opens the exhibition ‘‘Sermsdnei: the arts 
in Venice from the 13th to Ibc lfith cen- 
tury ' ai the European Academy for the 
Arts, ii Gfckvc nor Pfnce. Ltadon SWI. Tbe 
Dnkc of Gloucester. President, Cancer Re- 
warcb Campaign, accompanied by Tbe 
Dncbes$ of Gloucester, attends a Cdc- 


hradon of Dance, in aid of dw Lord May* 
ort appeal, u ihc Royal College of Mu- 
sic, Prince Consort Road. London SWT. 


Changing of the Guard 
Tbs House bold Cavalry Mounted Regi- 
ment mounts the Queen’s Life Guard at 
Horse Guards. 1 lanu 1st Battalion Scot; 
Guards mounts ibc Queen's Guard, at 
BuddngZtsoi Palace, 1 1 JCam. band pro- 
vided by the Irish Guard’s 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Reports. 


CASE SUMMARIES 

» 


12 May 1997 


Evidence 

R v Highbury Comer Magistrates’ 
Court, at parte Antoncfli: QBD Dir Cl 
(P0I U. Astill J) 30 April 1997. 
There was nothing in the Mag- 
istrates' Courts Act 1980 to sup- 
port the view that, as a matter 
of law, once other submissions 
had been made during com- 
mittal proceedings at the behest 
of the magistrate, there was a 
duty to re-state an objection to 
the admission of witness state- 
ments under s 102 of the 1980 
Act. 

Rente Colder (Abrahamsan Axua- 
ates) for die applicant; Hugo Keith 
{DTI Sohdtor) as mbaaesied party The 
respondents did not appear and wot not 
represented. 


that a note of the witness's de- 
scription of the offender should 
be taken before the con- 
frontation. and that that note 
should be available at the tri- 
al. That requirement was not 
mere bureaucracy, but ensured 
the best safeguard that had so 
far been devised against the 
possibility of auto-suggestion. 

Michael Conning (Registrar of Criminal 
Appeals) for die appellant ; Nicholas 
Peacock (CPS) for the Crown. 


al when the company was dis- 
solved, should be deemed to 
be valid and continuing in 
existence. 

Andrew de la Rosa (Jonathan Hatton, 
Daventryi for the applicant: Philip 
Flower (Ironsides, Northampton) for Sun 
Alliance. 


der 1995, art 5 preserved its ef- 
fect in relation to any liability 
arising out of an obligation 
entered into before that date. 

Robin Holiington [Berrymans) far the 
plaintiff. Richard Sheldon QC (DicJdn- 
son Dees. Nmvastle-upon-TvneJforthe 
defendant 


before the court either at the 
stage of granting of leave or on 
the subsequent application, 
and would run from the dace of 
issue of the proceedings. 

Robert Latham (Hodge Janes A Aden) 

for rite applicant; the respondent did not 

appearand was not represented. 


Rv\3QgbarcCACrDiv(McCovfanLJ, 
Ognall X SedleyJl 30 April 1W7. 
Where an ad hoc confrontation 
identification of a suspect was 
carried out, it was important 


Company 

Re Philip Fmri5 Ltd; Ch D (Sir John 
Knox, sitting os a judge of tbe High 
Court) 25 April 1997. 

The court had no power, when 
making an order under s 651 of 
the Companies Act 1985 (as 
amended by the Companies 
Act 1989) declaring a compa- 
ny^ dissolution to have been 
void, to add a term to the ef- 
fect that an action, which was 
on foot but had not come to tri- 


Bmldlng Society 

Gyouiy v Northern RockBnOdingSo- 
dety. Cb D (Cannmli J) 18 April 1997. 

The statutory obligation im- 
posed by s 22 of the Building 
Societies Act 1986 applied only 
to liabilities which had become 
due by the date on which a body 
corporate ceased to be a sub- 
sidiary of the building society, 
and not 10 any easting or 
prospective liabilities identifi- 
able at chat date even if they 
only fell to be discharged after 
the severing of the association. 
Although s 22 was repealed on 
11 June 1996 by the Deregu- 
lation (Building Societies) Or- 


Costs 

R v Metropolitan Stipendiary Magis- 
trate, ex parte All; QBD Crown Office 
List | Latham J) 28 April 1997. 

Where a stipendiary magis- 
trate refused to state a case 
when requested, and continued 
in that refusal even after the 
judge’s granting leave to move 
for juthaal review had indicated 
thaz without a stated case it was 
impossible to know whether the 
magistrate's decision had been 
flawed, it was appropriate, ex- 
ceptionally, to make an order 
for costs against the magistrate. 
The order would be made even 
though she had not appeared 


Sentence 

R v Chajnberlaln; CA Cr Div (Stuart 
Smith U, Eadcy J, Jndge Beaumont) 
28 April 1997. 

A sentence of four and a half 
years’ imprisonment On a de- 
fendant who pleaded guilty to 
being concerned in the man- 
agement of premises used for 
the production of a Class B 
drug was not too long. The sit- 
uation was analogous to that in 


cases of drugs importation. 
’ ' *” of cannabis 


The cultivation 
was increasingly being adopt- 
ed to overcome the problems 
of importation, and deteixent 
sentences were necessary to 
prevent the commission of such 
offences. 

Charles Bolt (Registrar of Criminal 
Appeals; for the appellant. 
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Footsie’s rip-roaring performance forces many analysts to play new tune 

rhe stock m u 

unfounded .h" !L has a 6^ n the Gulf crisis-. Panmure Got- . It hasaisp been a split mar- KIIBH STOCK MARKET WEEK ^hkhmncaxiy a year ago for satisfy the thna for spirits, is interim profits around £75m. 

f anv c ex P^ris. Few. don is in a similar mood, ure- ker. As the blue chip index has * ABied^Ckrisbe^TfctJevbrew- thought to be mime for a mod- t 
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to more Uun4 fini !!$ FoOUae 
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f™ ther ?. su 8gests it could be 

SS™ ro P for equities, in- 
cluding the rich cash hoar* of 

fun* srs° nB Wilh !*«*» 

JgS.®* lhe to P e nd of Iheir 
hisfonc range with the only 
precedent being at the time of 


the Gulf crisis*’. Panmure Gor- 
don is in a similar mood, pre- 
dicting 5,000 by the year-end. 

Still, it is not all unabashed 
cheer. ABN Amro Hoare Gov- 
elt's Mark Brown has revised 
his Footsie targets to 4,500 for 
the year-end and summer next 
year. Goldman Sachs remains 
cautious alihough.it seems to 
be threatening to become more 
enthusiastic and Richard 
Jeffrey at Charterhouse TOney 
is still, remarkably, on 4,100 far 
next month and 4*000 for the 
year-end. 

The Footsie constituents 
have, as usual, turned in an un- 
even performance. Without 
the strength of money shares 
and most consumer sections 
the index display would have 
been uninspiring. Utilities have 
made a reasonable contribution 
with mining and services 
offering little support. The 
conglomerates, engineers and 
others in the general manu- 
facturing sector have had a tor- 
rid time. 


It has also been a split mar- 
ket. As the blue chip index has 
tested new highs, the second- 
and third-liners have limped 
lamely behind, even failing to 
fully enjoy their near-tradi- 
tional brigh t start to the year. 

The'FTSE 250 index, for 
example, is still well below its 
peak and looking decidedly 
Jaded. 

The strength of sterling, the 
possibility of higher interest 
rates here and in the US, and 
the teaming Budget could take 
their toll ofbhie chips although 
the sheer exuberance of 
financial.*, with the on 
need for institutions to 
stakes, should remain a bullish 
influence. New York's future 
direction could also be crucial 
to sentiment. 

Andrew Cates and Andrew 
Roberts at UBS expect Gordon 
Brown's debut Budget to 
tighten the fiscal stance by 
some £3bn - plus a £5bn, or 
thereabouts, windfall tax. 

Acquisitive ScottishPower, 



DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


one of the likely windfall 
casualties, is due to produce 
year's figures on Thursday. A 
significant surge to around 
£545m from £404.8m is ex- 


Share spotlight 



pected. But it is Alfied Domecq, 
the pubs and spirits group, 
which will capture much of the 

S ltB ffiiq ii fa t jjiy iri Hng Hfephys 

have made it a fixture in the 
last-chance saloon. 

There are hopes the arrival 
of chairman Sir Christopher 
Hogg will arrest the decline. It 
is early days yet but tomorrow’s 

ecammttf'for evidence he is 
making his presence felL He 
has rejected the view that Al- 
lied should be broken into two 
stand-alone companies -pubs 
and spirits. 

The group has abandoned its 
original business — brewing. 
One of Margaret Beckett's 
first jobs at the Board ofTtade 
will be to decide whether Bass, 


Allied's Carisberg-TfetZeyl 

mg interest, will be allowed to 
clinch the deaL 
Even if she rules against 
Bass, Allied’s CT involvement 
will be no more than a 14.9 per 
cent shareholding. 


its to be modestly lower. John 


i needs to ent its dividend, 
[t is short of cash to develop its 
pubs and put promotional mus- 
cle behind its brands, particu- 
larly in the US where for the 
first time far 20 yeais spirit sales 
are strengthening. 

Graeme Eadie and Michelle 
Proud at NatWest Securities 
wonder whether the worst is 
over. 

If it is. the shares, near their 
low at 42&5p, are cheap, “but 
until management can prove 
that it can take the business for- 
ward the shares are likely to 
remain friendless 7 '. 

Grand Metropolitan, one 
of Allied’s deadly rivals to 


satisfy the thirst for spirits, is 
thought to be in line for a mod- 
est interim profits increase to 
£470m. 

Cable A Wireless should 
ring in with profits comfortably 
ahead, around £135bn agai ns t 
£l-25bfl. Last week’s figures 
from Hongkong 'ftlecom failed 
to draw aity due about its 
future relationship with its 58 
per cent-owned subsidiary. 
There are hopes that details, or 
at least some indication about 
the deal with the Chinese gov- 
ernment, will emerge with 
Cable’s figures. 

Its overpowering rival, BT, 
«W> has a big deal in its sights, 
MCI of the US. There is also 
its signalled move into enter- 
tainment broadcasting. Year’s 
figures should be £3.62bn, up 
from £3J50bzu 

Hanson and one of its for- 
mer divisions, Imperial Tb- 
hacco, are also in the reporting 
frame. Hanson, the building 
materials rump of the four-way 
demerger, should manage 


interim profits around £75m. 
believes Leslie Kent at 
MeesPierson. He regards New 
Hanson as a “very, very fine 
Anglo-American building and 
construction play”. 

Imps, after 10 yean; of 
Hanson dominance, is now 
enjoying its freedom al though 
it operates in a mature market 
where competition is in- 
creasing. 

As an independent company 
the old Imperial managed to 
spread its wings. Now h has 
turned a full circle and. 
stripped of such dKvengficarions 
as Courage brewing and 
Golden Wonder crisps, is 
forced to rely on cigarettes and 
tobacco. Half-year profits are 
expected to be around £l40m, 
with £325m on the cards for the 
year. 

Safeway, the superstores 
chain, could produce year's 
results of £425m (£40 lm) and 
Barton's revival should con- 
tinue with interim results of 
£110m up from £88. lm. 
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Stamp of authority: The PO's demand for more commercial freedom wins strong backing 


Beckett rules 

out move to 
sell Post Office 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

Margaret Beckett, the President 
of the Board of Trade, yester- 
day emphatically ruled out any 
moves. by the Government to 
privatise the Post Office, but 
strongly hacked the organisa- 
tion's" long-standing demand 
for more commercial freedom. 

Insisting that Post Office 
privatisation was against the 
public interest, Mrs Beckett 
indicated that a sell-off or 
partial share sale had never 
been on Labours agenda. Her 
comments were being inter- 
preted in Westminster as an 
attempt to assert her control 
over the unde and industry 
brief from any moves by the 
Treasury to use the Post Office 
to raise much needed cash. A 
partial flotation of half the Post 
Office could raise £2bn. 

“This story has emerged two 
or three times now. I've never 
been able to understand who is 
putting it abouL It didn't have 
validity then and it does not 
have validity now." Mrs Beck- 
ett said. Senior Labour sources 
went even further last night, 
describing the idea as "the 
"wildest fantasy'" and adding 
ihat no proposal had been pul 
to the DTI by the organisation. 


“We certainly aren't consider- 
ing it and we never have been.” 

Post Office executives are 
understood to have drawn up 
several privatisation options In 
the months before the election 
and held exploratory discussions 
with Labour figures. 

6 This story has 
emerged several 
times. It did not 
have validity 
then and doesn’t 
have it now } 

The Post Office is one of the 
few remaining state assets with 
the potentiaT to raise billions 
from a share sale. 

Two strategies are thought to 
have been highlighted. One 
would be to sell 49 per cent of 
the Post Office, retaining the 
controlling stake in govern- 
ment hands. 

At the same time it would 
gain the operating freedom to 
raise money on the financial 
markets independently of the 
Treasury and buy other 


businesses or enter into joint 
ventures. The other option is to 
sell at least 51 per cent, with the 
state hanging on to a “golden 
share”. 

Mrs Beckett’s tough stance 
will come as no surprise given 
her reputation in industry 
circles as being instinctively 
opposed to selling off state 
assets. Gordon Brown, the 
Chancellor, is committed to 
making an inventory of national 
assets to examine if any were no 
longer needed. 

Another signal apparently 
came with the appointment of 
Ian McCartney, seen as linked 
to the “old Labour” agenda, as 
the minister with direct re- 
sponsibility for the Post Office. 
He replaced Kim Howells, a 
well-known advocate of greater 
commercialisation, who weot to 
the Department of Education 
and Employment. 

The Post Office pm a brave 
face on the comments, insisting 
that no privatisation plan was 
about to be submitted to the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry. A spokeswoman 
added: “There is no plan. It’s 
just absolute speculation.” 

Though Mrs Beckett’s com- 
ments will disappoint the Post 
Office, senior executives will be 
heartened by her backing for 
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On your bike: The PO wants to compete more effectively 


greater commercial freedom, a 
move the Conservatives con- 
sistently failed to deliver. Mrs 
Beckett explained: “We are 
very keen to explore with the 
Post Office the potential for 
commercial freedom. It would 
certainly be a very good idea.” 

Sbe added that at this stage 
no firm options were being 


discussed yet, though meetings 
with the Post Office are likely 
to be held wi thin weeks. 

A possible blueprint would be 
to turn the Jbst Office into a 100 
per cent-government-owned 
company, free from Treasury 
spending limits. The ftrst Office 
is due to contribute £330xn this 
year to government coffers 


through the external finance 
limit. Managers have attacked 
the scale of the payments many 
times. They argue that it de- 
pletes much needed investment 
capital. 

This would allow the Post 
Office to compete more effec- 
tively with private carriers such 
as TNT and Federal Express. 
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Flower power yesterday de- customer transaction.' m 
fi-arwt the entire board of Inter- £139 to 60p. The aim istocha)- 
flora. the UK’s largest flower lenge the competitive threat 
delivery network- The 11-strong from rivals such as Marks & . 
management committee was Spencer and the supennarkeis. 
sacked during a maratho n ex- Interflora, which ha s ; , a nn u al 

traordinaiy meeting called by delivery orders worthT|(Xhn, A 
rebel members fighting the has insisted this will notpsad- 
biggest stake-up proposed in the vantage smaller florists,a r ciaim 
organisation's 74 year history, it said was backed" ;up~by 
Around 1,500 people informal regional soundmgs.of 
attended the five-hour gather- members taken oyer, the past 
ing at "Warwick University, rep- few months. ^ Members %fll 
resenting about 1,000 of find that the alteration in. 
Interflora’s 2,500 voting mem- charges balances out for foe vast 
bers. The series of motions, to majority," said an Interflora 
throw out the board, were ap- spokesman, 
proved by the smallest of ma- The rebels had wanted to 
prides in the ballots. The result delay foe changes, a tactic which 
could scupper proposals to tuni the management had always 
Interflora into a firfly fledged admitted could succeed given 
company with the possibility of the Interflora's rudimentary 
a stock market flotation. voting structure. The egm 

David Parry, Interflora’s motion needed support from 
chairman- imm ediately called a just & simple majority of those 
postal ballot covering all the florists attending. The rebels, 
membership to clarify the issue, led by Leeds florist Bev Wood, 

The egm then proceeded to vote had previously claimed to have 
on whether to install six new about 450 supporters, 
board members backed by the Ihterflora had been exaznin- 
rebels. “The board have been ing ditching its mutual status 
deselected with imm ediate ef- and turning itself into , a pic. 
feet. We need to sit down and Members, who all own their 
digest the result,” said an In- own businesses, would become 
terflora spokesman. shareholders in a newly estab- 

The rebels were unhappy fished company running Inter- 
with plans by Inierflora, an flora’s administrative and , 
association of independent marketing operations, based in ^ 
florists acting in a similar way Sleaford in Lincolnshire. They 
to a dub. to shake-up its mem- had hoped to put their com- 
bership rules. The changes roercial strategy to Interflora’s 
would raise the annual mem- annual meeting in October. 


Steel makers oppose EU tax 


Michael Harrison 


The Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, was last night urged to 
veto plans by the European 
Commission to impose a carbon 
tax on member states, with a 
warning from heavy industrial 
energy users that it would hit 
jobs and competitiveness. 

The plea came as the Chan- 
cellor prepared to attend his 
first meeting of EU finance min- 
isters in Brussels today where 
proposals to harmonise excise 
duties on energy are due to be 
discussed. 

The Commission has twice 
failed in attempts to introduce 
a carbon tax on environmental 
grounds, arguing that it would 
curb harmful emissions of the 


greenhouse gas carbon dioxide. 
This time it is trying to get the 
tax through under the heading 
of harmonisation measures. 
Since it is a new tax. it requires 
unanimous support from all 
member states to become law. 

The UK Steel Association, 
which represents alUarge pro- 
ducers including British Steel, 
has written to Mr Brown and 
other ministers including the 
new Minister for European 
Trade and Competitiveness, Sir 
David Simon, and the Secretary 
of Slate for Environment, 
Transport and the Regions, 
John Prescott, asking them to 
block the proposal. 

Brian Clayton, the associa- 
tion's president, said: “A carbon- 
energy tax is misguided and 


wrong in principle, not least 
because it will fail in its stated 
objectives.” 

Mr Clayton claimed it would 
push up industry s costs without 
reducing energy consumption. 
This would force employers to 
shed jobs and erode their com- 
petitiveness with the result that 
manufacturers might be forced 
to relocate to cheaper countries 
outside the EU which were not 
committed to reducing C02 
emissions. 

British Steel has already 
announced an acceleration of a 
cost-cutting programme that 
will see 10,000 jobs disappear 
over the next five years at a cost 
of £165m. Even without the 
threat of the carbon tax, the 
company is struggling to 


respond to the appreciation of 
the pound and the increasing 
competitiveness of its Euro- 
pean rivals. 

Although there is a proposed 
exemption from the carbon tax 
for "metallurgical processes” it 
is unclear how widely this would 
apply. In any case, Mr Gaytan 
said that even if the steel in- 
dustry was exempted, the tax 
would still cause serious dam- 
age to its customers in manu- 
facturing industry. 

Ttoo months ago the former 
chancellor, Kenneth Clarke, 
led opposition to the proposed 
tax at the last meeting of 
European finance ministers. 
Energy intensive industries are 
hoping Mr Brown will take a 
similarly robust stance. 


Treasury summons 
for pension firms 


The heads of the 20 largest 
pension companies have been 
called to a meeting with Treasury 
economic secretary Helen Lid- 
dell on Wednesday, at which she 
will tell them to speed up com- 
pensation for the pensions mis- 
selling scandal or face action. 

Of the 600,000 people who 
were identified as having been 
wrongly persuaded to switch 
from their company schemes to 
less favourable private pensions, 
only about 7,000 have so for 
been compensated. A Treasury 
spokesman said: “Mrs Liddell 
is making pensions mis- selling 
her first priority. She is coming 
from the consumer's point of 
view and is determined to meet 
the pension firms and find out 


how they inLend accelerating 
and improving compensation.” 

The spokesman added: “A lot 
have suffered from mis -selling 
- over half a million people - 
and a rather paltry number 
have been sorted oul That is 
not good enough and something 
Deeds to be done ” 

Although he would not say 
what sanctions Mrs Liddell had 
in mind, or what penalties might 
be imposed, he added: “She is 
expecting something to happen, 
and happen quickly.” 

A spokesman for the Personal 
Investment Authority said: “We 
are very anxious that the review 
is moved forward now with 
speed - obviously the Govern- 
ment shares that view as weU.” 


Book sales hit as consumers turn over new leaf 
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Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 


We’re going to the cinema more 
often, listening to more music, 
but reading fewer books and 
buying them from different 
places and in different ways. 
According to a study to be 
published today, our shopping 
habits are changing as never 
before and nowhere more so 
than in the previously pre- 
dictable world of the bookshop. 

Further evidence emerges 
from Corporate Intelligence's 
UK Retail Report of the 
supermarkets’ assault od the 
traditional high street, with 
figures showing sales of books 
by the giant groceiy chains 
have reached £100m a year. 

Although restricted in scope 
to best-sellers and children’s 
books, the supermarkets have 
already stolen around 6 percent 
of the market and are expected 
to reach a double-figure share 
soon. 

The threat to local book- 
shops, the latest in a series of 
attacks on familiar local stores 


such as chemists and dry 
cleaners, has been exacerbated 
by a twin threat from Internet 
retailing. Bookselling in 
cyberspace is growing apace at 
the expense of sales in the real 
world. 

Despite the growing threats 
posed by supermarkets and the 
Internet, however. Corporate 
Intelligence believes the great- 
est challenge to traditional 
booksellers is the competition 
posed by other leisure goods 
such as music, videosand, most 
dramatically, the cinema. Ail 
have left book sales behind 
during the 1990s. 

Consumer expenditure on 
cinema tickets has doubled over 
the past six years, while the 
amount we spend on CDs, 
tapes and videos is up by 60 per 
cent. Having outstripped mag- 
azine sales in the first years of 
the decade, books have even 
been left behind by periodicals. 

Last year consumer spending 
on music, video, computer 
games and other software rose 
by 10.4 per cent while cinema 
admissions increased by 243 per 


cent. Books, by contrast, 
declined by 4 per cent. 

The latest figures confirm the 
difficulties facing the industiy 
since the demise of the Net 
Book Agreement in September 
1995 opened up the trade to dis- 
counting for the first time. 
Extending stores, introducing 
new facilities such as caf6s and 
reading rooms, as well as price 
promotions, have failed to halt 
the decline. 

WH Smith remains the coun- 
ty's largest bookseller with an 
estimated market share of 16 
per cent, but it too is having to 
contend with the entry of Wool- 
worths into the popular end of 
the market, where its sales arc 
thought io have reached £5Pm. 

On the Internet, sales of the 
only LTK specialist, The Inter- 
net Bookshop, rose five-fold last 
year. 

According to Corporate In- 
telligence, books are far better 
suited to Internet retailing than 
many other product categories. 
In contrast to clothing, cus- 
tomers do not need to touch or 
try them on prior to purchase. 


while the sheer volume of books 
available means the type of 
search facilities available on 
the Net can save much time in 
finding a particular title. 

With the Internet growing 
rapidly and other electronic 
channels such as interactive 
television developing, many re- 
tailers are still attempting to 
stand in the path of the elec- 
tronic marketplace, but experts 
say it is an unstoppable tide. 

Retail sales on the Internet 
were valued at just S500m last 
year but are predicted to rise to 
over $6 bn (£3.2bn) by the end 
of the decade. 

Hoskyns, the business and 
information technology con- 
sultant, foresees electronic 
revenues of £21bn - that is 30 
per cent of the UK market - 
within nine years. 

The Nintendo generation, 
more comfortable with 
computers, is growing up and 
entering the job market. They 
will be much more at ease 
with shopping on-line than 
today' s anxious 40-something 
technophobes. 
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£2.2bn value placed on Gallaher float 

Britain's leading cigarette manufacturer. Gallaher, will float this 
month with a market value of about £12bn. putting the Silk Cut 
and Benson & Hedges business on the brink of the FTSE100 index. 
Details of Gallaher s demerger from American Brands will emerge 
on Thursday when the company’s listing particulars are to be 
issued. 

American Brands, Gallahers parent for the past 25 years, 
received clearance from the US tax authorities last week for the 
split, which should mean the shares start trading in London on 
30 May. The stock wfll also have a New York ADR listing. Gallaher 
is Britain's biggest cigarette maker with a 39 per cent share of 
the market 

Trade barriers hurt small exporters 


The UK’s small exporters are being severely handicapped in their 
bid to tap overseas markets by a debilitating array of barriers to 
trade both within and outside the European Union. A survey by 
the British Chambers of Commerce to be presented at todays 
national conference in Cardiff shows 54 percent of smaller exporters 
have suffered from some form of trade barrier, ranging from tar- 
iffs and local taxes to complex customs procedures and even bribery. 

SBS plans AIM listing 

SBS. the specialist information technology agency, has announced 
its intention to have its shares listed on the alternative investment 
market after a placing later this month. The company expects to 
raise £lm after expenses and will be valued at around £6m. In 
the year to last August. SBS made profits of £33m from sales of 
£15 Jim. Following the placing, about 20 per cent of the company’s 
shares will be in external hands. 


Pharmacia & Upjohn names president 

Swedisb-Araerican drugs group Pharmacia & Upjohn smd yesterday 
it had appointed American Home Products executive vice- 
president Fred Hasson as its new president and chief executive. 

Manuals for the millennium 


a man icinesses inreaienea oy the year 2000 com 

puter crisis — the so-called millennium time bomb — ran newobtair 
“best practice” guidance on the problem. CCTA, the government : 
central computer and telecommunications agency, has producer 
a six-volume setof guides covering starting, managing and im- 

P' eXn ?,5!)f S a ^ y ^ r pro&ammTffiddingthi 

tear -000 can be ordered by calling 0800 146 020. ’ 
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‘Nobody feels 
comfortable about the 
uncompetitive pound, but 
ft will not be the fault of 
the monetary policy 
committee if its 
strength continues' 


Critics of Bank independence miss the point 


A m id the widespread welcome which has 
*Vbeen given to the Chancellor’s decision 
to make the Bank of England operationally 
^dependent in the setting of interestrates, 
there have been a few strongly dissenting 
voices. The critics see this drama tic step as 
just another in a long line of “irrevocable" 
British reforms designed to tr ansfo rm the 
tnonetaiy mechanism which have ended in 
abject failure - the latest, of course, being 
entry to the ERM in 1989. 

Admittedly, the euphoric mood in the 
financial markets and the media on Hiesday 
was eerily reminiscent of the day that ster- 
ling joined the ERM, a decision that did not 
work out too well. 

But Bank of England independence is a 
profoundly different matter from entering 
a fixed exchange rate system with narrow fluc- 
tuation bands. The point about the ERM - 
and this will apply in even starker terms if 
sterling joins the single European currency 
- is that interest rate derisions were exter- 
nalised beyond the borders of the UK, and 
were taken by people (ie the Bundesbank) 
who did not include British economic vari- 
ables in their set of objectives. Conse- 
quently, the setting of interest rates became 
somewhat random from the British point of 
view and, sadly, that randomness worked in 
i strongly the wrong direction from 1989-92. 

There is no reason whatsoever why any of 
these problems need apply to Gordon 
Brown's new mechanism. The Bank’s nine- 
person monetary policy committee (MPQ 
will be setting interest rates based solely on 
UK economic criteria, so while monetary 
decisions will be externalised beyond the 
borders of British politics, they will not be 
externalised beyond the borders of the UK 
itself. Unless a mass attack of insanity 
overpowers the nine separate individuals on 
the MPC, each of whom will be given an 
equal weight in interest rate derisions, there 
is no danger of base rates getting stuck at 
levels which are inappropnate for British 
requirements. 

Why, then, make the change? The scatter 


diagrams depicted in the two graphs 
basically sum up the case in favour more 
eloquently than a thousand pages of text- 
book economics. The horizontal axes 
measure the degree of independence of 
-national central banks between 1973 and 
1989, while foe vertical axes measure inflation 
and output growth respectively. 

It is immediately obvious that a greater 
degree of central bank independence has 
been associated with a lower rate of 
inflation, but that there has been no 
connection between independence and the 
growth of output. The implication which 
many economists have drawn is that it is 
posable to enjoy lower rates of inflation 
without any advene costs in terms of output 
and jobs, by leaving interest rate derisions 
to central bankers. 

lk^any economic studies - in fact, a 
IVJLremarkable 18 out of the 20 studies 
recently published - have now formally 
supported the results implied by the scatter 
diagrams shown here. In one of the most 
celebrated studies of the genre ( Institutions 
and Policies, Grilli, Masriandaro and Thbel- 


lmi. Economic Ifolicv, 1991), separate indices 
of bank independence were developed 
according to economic and political criteria 
respectively. (In fact, the sum total of these 
two indices is the basis for the graphs shown 
here.) The maximum posable score is 16, and 
Martin Brookes of Goldman Sachs estimates 
that the new arrangements for the Rank of 
England would result in a respectable score 
of 10. This is similar to several other cen- 
tral banks in Europe, though it is somewhat 
less than the scores achieved by the Bun- 
desbank, the Federal Reserve, and the 
planned European Central Bank. 

T he reason for the difference is that the 
new Bank of England will be subject to 
political direction on matters such as the in- 
flation target, whereas the Bundesbank and 
Federal Reserve are left to set these targets 
for themselves. Brookes has rather inge- 
niously used the econometric results of foe 
Grilli study to deduce what the UK rate of 
inflation might have been over foe period 
from 1973-89 if foe Bank of England had at 
that time enjoyed foe degree of independence 
which it will enjoy from now on. 


He concludes that the inflation rate 
might have been expected to have been 
around 3.5' per cent per annum lower than 
the 10.5 per cent rate which was achieved. 
And remember that this reduction in infla- 
tion would have been won at no cost in terms 
of lost output, at least if the econometricians 
are to be be believed. 

Of course, the future gain to British 
inflation is likely to be much less than the 
3.5 per cent per annum suggested by the 
history of the 1973-89 period, since we are 
already much closer to price stability than 
we were then. But let us assume that the 
independent Bank of England succeeds 
over time in reducing UK inflation to 
around 2-25 per cent per annum, the rate 
implied by foe Government's inflation target. 

Once foe markets become comfortable 
that this will be foe case, and build this ex- 
pectation into their medium-term projections 
for inflation, the average yield on long-term 
government debt is likely to foil by at least 
one full percentage point, via a reduction in 
foe inflation risk premium. 

Eventually, this will reduce foe Govern- 
ment’s funding costs by around £3-5bn per 


Central bank independence and inflation I Central bank independence and GDP growth 
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annum, an amount which can be used for 
ertra public spending, or for tax cuts, by 
niturc chancellors. Since il will take many 
years for this to be fully reflected in debt ser- 
vice costs, Mr Brown may not himself be the 
chief beneficiary of this change, but his suc- 
cessors may have cause to thank him for last 
week's boldness. 

W here does this leave the critics of 
Bank independence? Their case seems 
to be That the new MPC at the Bank will 
adopt “loo hawkish" a stance on interest rate 
policy, that this will push the exchange rate 
upwards, and that this will eventually result 
in a renewed recession. 

In particular, they argue that it will now 
be veiy difficult to conduct a co-ordinated 
switch in foe fiscal/monciary mix, by raising 
taxes in the Budget and subsequently 
reducing base rates to get foe exchange rare 
back down to competitive levels. 

Obviously, there is a danger that foe needs 
of domestic monetary policy will indeed force 
both base rates and sterling higher in com- 
ing months, but if is far from clear that the 
Bank's independence will make much dif- 
ference to this. Eddie George made it per- 
fectly apparent in his weekend interviews that 
he is sensitive to the behaviour of the cur- 
rency, but that foe health of the one quar- 
ter of foe economy which is directly affected 
by foe exchange rate cannot take precedence 
over the maintenance of the inflation larger. 

How would this have been any different 
if Gordon Brown had still been taking the 
base rate decisions? Only, presumably, if foe 
Chancellor had been willing to take more 
.risks with his own inflation objective, which 
would scarcely seem to make much sense this 
early in foe Parliament. And if foe Chancellor 
does decide to raise consumer taxes signif- 
icantly in his forthcoming Budget, there is 
no reason the MPC should not take full ac- 
count of this in future monetary meetings. 

Nobody feels comfortable about foe un- 
competitive pound, but it wfl] not be foe fault 
of the MPC if its strength continues. 
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back page: a weekend at the Monaco grand prix 



T he noise begins at 
9.01am, a fantastic, 
angry buzzing, an 
unearthly crescendo 
of whining, inter- 
jersed by feral barks, like a 
of mutant dentists' drills 
invading a sawmill. Gradually it 
settles into a more generalised 
clamour, like a giant wind rush- 
ing through a lot of spooky 
trees announcing the end of the 
world. And you can't see what 
is causing it As you stand look- 
ing across the 
horseshoe bowl of 
Monte Carlo, 
across the stream- 
lined turrets of 
yachts, power- 
boats ana what 
looks like a posh 
designer car terry 
in Monaco har- 
bour, as you gaze 
at the terracotta 
roofs of the 
ancient principal- 
ity. the Lego pent- 
houses perched 
on the cliff edge, 
the Fifties hotels 
with their over- 
populated bal- 
conies and the 
waves crashing 
softly on to the shore of this 
Bake Ike Riviera, there is no sign 
of a car anywhere. The Formula 
One machines are racing 
around the main roads of the 
city, but the view is occluded by 
guard rails and metal shutters to 
all but ticket-holders. Between 
the look of the place and the 
sound you’re hearing, there is no 



connection. It’s like watching a 
film with the wrong sound track. 

in the harbour, the boys on 
South Paw , an elegant £1.9m 
white yacht are recovering from 
the previous night's excesses. 
They are nine middle-aged 
businessmen from Birmingham, 
who have hired this glamorous 
craft for five days from its Carib- 
bean owner, stuffed it with food, 
drink and party paraphernalia, 
and got stack rn. Last night, tfafry 
were entertained by a brace of 
cheesy chan lews 
with a Hammond 


Pleasure at a price: Birmingham businessmen drinking on the South Paw, a private boat moored In Monaco harbour - cost, £35,000 for five days 


John 

Walsh 


:e nine 
friends, convened 
try Tony Hewitt, a 
food manu- 
facturer who sup- 
plies chocolaty 
bits V pieces to 
motorway service 
stations, drank 
champagne, beer 
and white wine 
(red might stain 
the carpets, and is 
banned), ate solid 
Black Country 
fare of hot dogs 
(“Fancy a sausage 
roll?"), and sang 
Sixties classics 
with ferocious energy. 

Halfway through “Mr Tam- 
bourine Man” they were visited 
by Johnny Herbert, the leg- 
endary British racing driver, 
who chatted agreeably and man- 
aged to avoid the advances of a 
predatory young thing from The 
Minor. “It may sound a lot, 
£35,000 for five days," said Tboy 


ruefully, “but split between nine 
of us, it works out at only four 
grand a head. Although some of 
die lads have told their wives ifs 
£750 ..." 

These are the Monaco pil- 
grims, drawn every year to the 
second-smallest independent 
state in Europe (after the Vati- 
can) for the most glamorous of 
the racing season's 17 grands 
pro. It is also, by general con- 
sent, a venue that is wholly 
unsuitable for modem Formula 
One racing. Since the race is in 
the streets, there is nowhere 
spectators can get a complete 
view. The roads are so narrow 
that there’s no room to overtake 
(one driver, trying to pass Niki 
Lauda at Casino Square some 
years ago, narrowly avoided 
crashing into the main lobby of 
the Hotel de Paris). And every 
comer of the twisty route which 
the world's top drivers must 
navigate 78 times is a potential 
death trap. Asked how he 
tended to approach the lethal 
La Rascasse hairpin bend, the 
veteran Bertrand Gachot 



Reflective 
mood: a 
spectator 
hi a 

car-crazy 

town 


replied, “As if I was parking the 
car 

But the Monaco Grand Prix 
is about more than cars. A big- 
time sponsor such as Fosters, 
the lager people now owned by 
Scottish & Newcastle, might be 
accused of insensitivity if they 
linked up directly with the cars 
and racers (drink plus driving?); 
but it’s the atmosphere of Euro- 
glitzv style, the miasma of 
expensive, lotus-eating fun that's 
worth buying into. 

For their dispensation of 
untold millions of dollars they 
got a lot of signage. You hear a 
lot about signage - the placing 
of massive company names on 
mile-high banners strung across 
the roadway at any juncture 
where the world's television 
cameras may be pointing. And 
they get the ineffable pleasure 
of entertaining 27 German 
wholesalers to dinner at Loews 
Hotel, where Lamborghinis 
perch outside on the forecourt 
like metallic prostitutes, fin- 
gered, fondled and fancied by 
all, while inside the flotsam of 
backpackers, car-nuts and 
transcontinental seducers wan- 
ders up and down the hall 
between the Le Truffe restau- 
rant and the casino in endless 
passeggiata. 

“It doesn’t come cheap,” said 
Scottish & Newcastle's qgax- 
cbewing commercial director, 
Alex NicolL “They won't let 
you book for one or two nights, 
it’s got to be ail five or nothing. 
And since the standard room 
rate in Monaco is £400 ... 
frankly, taking your diems over 
to the Melbourne Grand Prix is 
a better deal” 

Over at the Paddock Club, a 
clearinghouse of sponsors, cor- 
porate entertaining and busi- 
nesslike schmoozing, a man with 
a droopy moustache is rinkHng 
“I Got You Under My Skin" on 
the white baby grand. On the 
television monitors, the Cana- 
dian driver Villeneuve, the 
Finnish Hakkcmen and the 
British boy David Coulthard. 
whose complicated love life was 
celebrated m the tabloids all last 


week, are racing laps to win the 
crucial “pole position". Next to 
me sit Martin and Joan from 
Dubai, where they run a couple 
of bars mostly servicing the 
American navy and who are 
therefore a valuable client of 
Fosters. Staying at the super- 
fflfcJusrve Cap Martin hotel they 
are half-appalled and half- 
impressed by their fellow guests, 
a party of 25 business types, 
mostly Irish living in England, 
who have rented, among other 
things, a black Rolls Coraiche 
convertible, a Bentley Turbo 
and a Ferrari. 

“One’s a dentist, one’s a mer- 
chant banker and there's one 
who says he's a construction 
worker in New York,” says Joan 
suspiciously. “They stud they 
bad enough drink with them to 
last for three weeks. I don't 
know how they’ve lasted this 
long. You see them arriving 
back at the hotel just when 
we’re coming down to breakfast 
With these little French girls ..." 

Also atthe table are Andrew 
and Sam from Australia, who 
won a free trip to Monaco by 
drawing two aces at blackjack in 
a Melbourne casino. They are 


ecstatic about the place, the dri- 
vers, the noise, the harbour, the 
ligh ts in the hills at night, the gor- 
geousness of the Cote d'Azur, 
even the taste of the excessively 
slimy lump of pan-fried foie 
gras with arugola and apples in 
front of them - although they 
too have reservations about the 
German Fetiari Club at their 
hotel with their obligatory tro- 
phy babes. Everyone, it seems, is 
sweetly concerned about the 
famously dignified Mooagesque 
paradise turning into a licensed 
knocking shop. 

The highli ght of the pre-race 
engagements is the pit walka- 
bout, in which privileged enter- 
tainers get to stroll along the line 
of stripped-down cars "that will 
soon be competing for glory. 
Vnieneuve’s Renault is a big 
draw, but the crowd jostle most 
energetically for pictures beside 
Schumacher’s Ferrari. Close up. 
ft is a tiny, insubstantial object, 
apparently made of two-ply tin. 
its subcutaneous bide a tidy 
arrangement of black wiring; by 
comparison, Frentzen’s Sauber k 
a horrible intestinal mess of large 
and small colons, with the ward 
HYPE emblazoned on the side. 


The mechanics are far from 
the grease-monkeys and oil-rag 
dispensers you'd expect; immac- 
ulate in Cerruti red and white 
shirts and shorts with dinky red 
socks, they tweak and fiddle 
with the de wheeled and evis- 
cerated machines like gay 
American paramedics. 

Eddie Wine strides by, 
impossibly handsome in his 
Marlboro cap and shades. 
Damon Hfll stands among his 
mechanics, thin-faced and 
nervy-looking. pulling his nose, 
wondering when his run of bad 
luck with tiie Arrows team will 
end. A couple of thirtysome- 
thing Schumacher wannabes 
stand around in mustard over- 
alls, sweating visibly. Skinny 
matadors, transformed by Darth 
Vader helmets into macro- 
cephalic samurai, they are (a 
little self-consciously) the 
essence of warlike posing. 

The air is thick with testos- 
terone, Fat and broken-veined 
credit analysts from Esher and 
Surbiton queue up to pose with 
a brace of Japanese babes in 
hot pants under an umbrella 
saying; “Avex Group". Piles of 
fat black tyres are wheeled by. 
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some bald (dry weather), some 
pitted and scored (wet). The 
chequered flag is only hours 
away. 

On the hills above Monaco, 
a crowd of ticketless oppor- 
tunists is waiting for the action, 
a sea of red Ferrari baseball caps 
interrupted by Union flags (H31 
Coulthard, Irvine) and Maple 
Leafs (Vaieueyve). 

The roads are dosed until 
6pm. No taxi will take you any- 
where for hours. You must walk 
the streets, past the crush in the 
Rue Grimaldi, past the chil-4 
dren in their fashion accessory ■ 
earphones, past the beaming 
and legless arbitrageurs on the 
poop of the yachts moored 
beside the Nouvelle Chicane, 
right across the city until you 
reach one of several high private 
vantage points leased per diem 
by the Page & Moy events 
organisers. . 

. It turns out that they have 
hired the good yacht Southpaw 
for the duration of the race, 
from Mr Hewitt and his Brum- 
mie friends. It has cost them half 
what it costs Hewitt to lease the 
. boat. Jesus, someone says, what 
a crowd of operators ... 
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THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


By Portia 



ACROSS 

I Withdraw force in error 

(43) 

5 Bound to invest in proper 
theatre that’s run down (7) 

9 Second nature maybe to go 
slowly (7) 

10 Soldiers finally beat and 
drive back the enemy (7) 

II Usually Ieammg English 
another way (2,7) 

12 Run rings round male Eu- 
ropean lover (5) 



overlooked (9) 

17 Don’t go dope with the 
German sell off (9) 

19 Positive one’s taken in by 
water colour (5) 

22 Girl’s in prison I admit (5) 

23 Isn’t quick step music (4,5) 

25 Meanwhile is healthy but 
without energy (7) 

26 Asian country possessing a 
new union state (7) 


27 Players are well-suited by 
her (7) 

28 Number worry, but isn’t 
any probtem^jl5) 

Proceed to contain one’s 
ardour (7) 

He lies about item of furni- 
ture (7) 

Doesn't start to relent on 
many occasions (5) 
Revolutionary change of 
E?li^?(9) . . . 

Fellow pupil receiving time 

There’s a drunk standing 
in the river (9) 

Staff member in charge 
causes argument (7) 

S Digital means of access ? 

Jp) 

14 Fd pursue a way out of 
Greek site (9) 

16 Chased up share account 

(?) 

17 By the sound of it, did 
wrong again to cancel (7) 

18 Crew scoffed quarter of 
sea creature (7) 

20 Have a share in standard 
work (7) 

21 American’s bitter about 

ambassador, basically (2J5) 

23 Mainly modest object m 

view (5) 

24 Might he gjve one a golden 
handshake? (5) 
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ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH FOR YOUR 
LIFE ASSURANCE ? 


Direct Life & Pension Services are 
Independent Financial Advisers. 

Unlike many banks, building 
societies and insurance companies, 
we are not restricted to a single 
insurance provider, but are able to 
offer a range of policies from 
many different companies. 

This jiieans_that_t_he_iljust rations we obtain are amongst 
the most competitive available, evpry time wp quote. 

Consider the illustrations below for monthly premium s, on a 20 year, £100.000 level death terni assurance. 
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Save pounds on- 
your life assurance 
premiums! 


1 Male & female both aged 35 next birthday and non-smokers. 

Nat West Life 

31.20 

Woolwich Life 

31.98 

Abbey National Life 

32.78 

Barclays Life 

35.40 

Commercial Union 

36.00 

Nationwide Life 

37.81 

Clerical Medical 

45.50 

Black Horse Life 

46.38 

Scottish Life 

58.53 

We can arrange this for 




Commercial Union 

75.00 

Woolwich Life 

77.05 

Abbey National Life 

77.58 

Nat West Life 

82.10 

Nationwide Life 

83.50 

Barclays Life 

86.00 

Black Horse Life 

101.68 

Clerical Medical 

1 11 .20 

Scottish Life 

137.40 

We can arrange this for 
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If you are considering taking out a life assurance , decreasing term (mortgage 
protection), critical illness or income replacement plan (PHI), and would like 
Independent Financial Advice phone us at local rates on 


0345 419410 


direct 


Dimrf i ifo « B Life & Pension Services Ltd. 

R Servlces & an Appointed 

Indenendem *" ta£,v ! e of War <* Mortgages Limited who are 
P ndent F ^n«al Advisers regulated by the Personal 
investment Authority for investment business. 
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